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A touch of the green’ 


It’s that time of year. People are beginning the long search for the perfect Christmas tree. 


NECC full to the brim 


Dean says overcrowding could spell end to open door policy 


by Joan Kingsbury and staff 

Robert McDonald, dean of academic 
affairs, told faculty at the president’s 
meeting Friday, Dec. 4, that the college 
is facing a real dilemma. Saying that 
traditionally the school has prided itself 
on having an open door policy, there soon 
may be “‘no room at the inn.” 

This semester, the number of people 
enrolling was unprecedented and present- 
ly the percentage of those pre-registering 
for the spring semester is higher than 
ever before. Applications of new students 
is also on the increase at both the 
Haverhill and Lawrence campuses. 

McDonald said that for the first time, 
Northern Essex may be faced with turn- 
ing prospective students away. He refer- 


lowin’ in the wind 


inger-songwriter Patty Larkin is giving folk 
isic a good name, even though she would — 
fer to call her style “acoustic.’’ The national- 
ogee eee will ee at Northern | 


red to the situation as a crisis which will 
have to be faced over the next three to: 
six weeks — prior to the beginning of the 
spring semester. 

The dean commented that we are final- 
ly forced to address overall the enrollment 
levels. Although we know the number of 
high school students is declining, the 
number of non-traditional students is 
growing. He predicted there will be belt- 
tightening to continue the kinds of ser- 
vices the college has been able to provide 
fewer students. 

Capital outlay may vanish 

In other business, President John R. 
Dimitry told the professional staff that 
the recommendation made last spring for 
the state spending of $1 billion of capital 


_ Time for action 


Hello Cy Young 
Methuen is going wild celebrating its favorite 
son, Stephen “Bedrock” Bedrosian — the 
S Philidelphia Phillies’ and 1987 Cy Young Award 
_ winner for the National League. This week, the 
_ Observer takes a close look a ne io des oe 

career and philosophy. ee ee 


Northern Essex is facing a lot of serious pro- 
blems, but the college is so bogged down in 
bureaucratic red tape that the administration - 
_ cannot provide the kind of quick action needed. 

: It’ s time to take the initiative. 
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outlay money over nine years at the 29 
state and community colleges has been 
stalled for about three months and may 
collapse. 

He likened the package to a Christmas 
tree with too many ornaments and warn- 
ed that soon each college may have to 
politic for itself. At stake for Northern 
Essex is its share which would have 
bought a new fine arts building, expan- 
sion of the childcare center, $2 million for 
mechanical equipment and refurbishing 
and extensions of the science and 
engineering building. 

Pay raise may be delayed 

Dimitry also told those present that 


‘House Bill 6264, which would appropriate 


(Continued on page 2) 
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College 
hit by 
_| Vandals 


Officials promise 
decisive action 


by Lynne Brown 

A recent rash of vandalism has been 
raging at Northern Essex Community 
College on both the Haverhill and 
Lawrence campuses. 

Several acts of racially motivated van- 
dalism have attacked the Haverhill cam- 
pus. Members of both the student body 
and the staff have witnessed grafitti left 
by these vandals. 

The initials KKK have been scrawled 
across a poster advertising an Hispanic 
Cultural Club event and a blackboard in 
the C-building used primarily by students 
taking courses in the English Language 
Center. 


Another incident resulted in anti- 
Iranian remarks scratched on a men’s 
room wall. The message stated the van- 
dal would enjoy killing a few Iranians. 

A group of students is enraged over the 
incidents. They brought their concerns to 
President John R. Dimitry last week dur- 
ing a special meeting. 

Dimitry has issued a warning to the 
vandals, ‘‘Whoever acted in this ignorant 
fashion is not going to be allowed to 
deface our property to get across some 
peculiar message.” 


The president wants the students to 
meet with Usha Sellers and George 
Bailey, the advisers to the international 
club. 

Dimitry said, “The college is not just 
offering them tea and sympathy. The in- 
ternational club allows the foreign 
students to show the American students 
the variety of students we have and the 
different cultures. 


“Part of being a college student is to 
understand the multi-cultural, pluralistic 
society we live in.’”’ The president hopes 
that all students at Northern Essex will 
be able to develop an understanding and 
appreciation of the various ethnic 
backgrounds and cultures represented at 
the college. 


(Continued on page 2) 


Managing, but just barely 


See opinion, page 14. 


Time management is a wonderful thing 

-you’re not the kind of person who attacks 
clocks in the morning or ha: 0 race thr 
day just to stay even. — : 
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e NECC grapples with growing problem of vandalism 


(Continued from page 1) 


Another act of vandalism was 
perpetrated on the Haverhill campus 
Monday, Nov. 30. A powerful cherry 
bomb was exploded in the area of the 
quadrangle between B-building*and C- 
building. 

The president has asserted, “Anyoue 
caught vandalizing the campus will 
receive the extreme amount of discipline 
whether it is a visitor, student, or 
employee.”’ 

In Lawrence, problems surrounding 
the Grace Episcopal Church campus 
regarding vandalism and car theft still re- 
main unsolved. 

Dimitry reports that details leading to 
the attainment of safe, secure parking for 
the campus on Jackson Street are being 
worked out. He is hopeful that a solution 
can be reached by the end of December 
so the facility will be available Jan. 25, 
the first day of spring semester classes. 

Two members of his administration, 
dean of administrative services Joseph 
Brown and special assistant Joseph 
Glasser, have had several meetings with 
two officials from the Lawrence police 
department and an assistant to Mayor 
Kevin Sullivan. 


e Stalled legislative spending bill could create 


(Continued from page 1) 


funds for retroactive increases as well as 
this year’s contract, would go before the 
House Ways and Means Committee 


Tuesday, Dec. 8. 
He was optimistic the bill would go 


through the committees, and both houses 
of the legislature would vote for the fun- 
ding, but predicted there might be a pro- 
blem as legislators are presently jamm- 
ed with backed-up bills near the close of 
this session. 

The president urged all members of the 
union to call or write their legislators or 
to speak to their administrative 
assistants. The faculty received its last 
pay raise in September 1985. Dimitry also 
referred to the fact that in the governor’s 
office there might be delay because of re- 
cent cash flow problems for the senate. 


Education debased? 

Dr. Dimitry spoke to the staff about 
the position paper recently published by 
Chancellor Franklyn Jenifer and urged 
everyone to carefully examine copies 
mailed to them. The paper deals with the 
question as to whether there is evidence 


O’Malley’s writing makes history of Haverh 


by Bernadette Yasso 
rom the endless topics of history, 
Patricia O’Malley chose to write 
about the town of Haverhill. 
The associate professor at Brad- 
ford College says her book ‘“‘New England 
City: Haverhill, Mass.’’ grows out of a 
course she taught at Northern Essex. 

Entitled “New England Culture,” the 
course involved local studying and a lot 
of traveling. O’Malley had so much 
pleasure out of this experience she decid- 
ed to make Haverhill, her native town, the 
topic of her book. 

Over the 12 years she has been 
teaching history, O’Malley says her book 
reflects her shift of interest from political 
history to local stories. 

“T can’t remember the days I wasn’t in- 
terested in history. There are no limits to 
the material you’re working with since 
history covers every kind of human ac- 
tivity. The more I teach, the more I learn, 
the more I want to know. My interest has 
changed from medieval history to local 
families to little towns, and it will keep 
on changing,” she says. 

O'Malley earned a bachelor’s degree in 
history from Merrimack College. Her 
master’s and doctorate degrees are from 
Boston College. 

Her master’s work focused on twelfth 
century philosophy in Paris. She says her 
doctorate on English history left her 
somehow frustrated because she couldn’t 
do the research. 

Writing a book on Haverhill gave 
O'Malley a wonderful opportunity to deal 


For immediate relief, the police depart- 
ment officials have promised to increase 
visibility and beef up patrols in the 
neighborhood surrounding the Grace 
Episcopal Church. 

Two possibilities that are being in- 
vestigated are a vacant lot and parking 
in existing parking lots in Pemberton 
Park. 


that education has been debased, and ex- 
presses concern about the need to address 
the needs of the non-traditional students 
increasingly unprepared to read and 
write. He points to the rising tide of those 
not ready for academic success. Dimitry 
claimed that the staff, including leader- 
ship of the Academic Council, must give 
attention to the 1988 focus on 
undergraduate education. 

He reminded people that Chancellor 
Jenifer, as well as Board of Regents 
Chairman Edward Lashman, will . be 
visiting the campus Dec. 9, and that 
Jenifer will return Dec. 11 for the con- 
ference about teaching minorities, spon- 
sored by the nursing department. 


Council to have new charter 

The president of the Academic Council, 
John Spurk, reported that the master 
planning committee for the council is 
hard at work and thanked those of the col- 
lege community who had offered sugges- 
tions for future governance. He invited 
the staff to the meeting set for Dec. 8. The 
committee anticipates having the draft of 
a new charter ready for discussion by 


with primary documents instead of books 
and translated copies. 

The last book on Haverhill dates from 
1860. ‘‘So much has happened since,” she 
says, adding that her book is an attempt 
to look at Haverhill without relying on 
what has been said before. 

With Paul Tedesco, professor at Nor- 
theastern University and her co-author, 
O’Malley used maps, government records 
and manuscript census reports to docu- 
ment the book.” A specialist in New 
England business and economic history, 
Tedesco was the expert for us to check 
on,” O’Malley says. 

They had previously worked together, 
running a state-wide organization. 
Tedesco was the president, and she was 
the vice-president of the Bay State 
Historical League, which aims at preser- 
ving local history. 

They started talking about writing this 
book eight years ago, but actually began 
in 1984. 


“We started fitting all the pieces 
together, but rather than listing all the 
facts, we wrote the book as a long essay. 
We thought it was better to explain than 
tell everything that has happened,”’ she 
says. 

As am historian, O'Malley hopes her 
book can prove that a local study can be 
used as a microcosm reflecting all periods. 
Local history can help to find out the 
trends and evolution of the whole coun- 
try, O’Malley maintains. 


There is plenty of space.in Pemberton 
Park, but a shuttle bus would be needed 
to transport students and faculty from 
their cars to the campus. The students 
have already expressed a problem with 
this solution in a prior letter. Their con- 
cern is that 15 minutes commuting time 
would be added onto each trip. 

The vacant lot that provides a possible 


Dec. 31. 
Christmas party Dec. 18 
Dimitry also invited everyone to his 
Christmas party which will be the after- 
noon and early evening Dec. 18 at the 


solution to the dilemma is located onthe © 
corner of Jackson and Oak Streets. This 
would involve a short walk from the park- 
ing lot to the church on a stretch of 
Jackson Street the president feels is safe. 

Dimitry has said, ‘This solution is not 
perfect, but at least it’s on the right 
street. 


“If they will give us our turf, we will 
take care of it. We will employ people to 
keep it secure.’ 

The college has not received final word 
from Mayor Sullivan’s office about 
whether the city will turn the vacant lot 
over providing the college constructs and 
maintains the parking lot. 


The president is encourged by other 
news regarding the Lawrence campus. 
The state has asked the consultant hired 
to assess the future needs of the 
Lawrence campus to complete his report 
by the end of December instead of Jan. 
15. 


Dimitry has said, “I think we are go- 
ing to have fast track development of the 
Lawrence campus.”’ 

-The consultant, Eduardo J. Marti, will 
be visiting the Lawrence campus Tues- 
day, Dec. 8 and Wednesday, Dec. 9. 


problems 


Bentley Library conference center. 

At the meeting, staff signed a get-well 
greeting to be sent to Prof. Don Conway, 
who is home recovering from recent 
surgery. 


Senators discuss activities 


by Lynne Brown 

Members of the student senate met, 
with members of the administration to 
discuss student activities at Northern 
Essex Community College Wednesday 
Nov. 25. 


Each participant was asked to in- 
troduce himself and provide background 
information such as where he lives and 
what he is majoring in. Director of Stu- 
dent Activities Steve Michaud said he’s 
majoring in ‘“‘childrearing — his own” 
while President John R. Dimitry, simply 
said, ‘“‘I work at the college.”’ 

Dimitry asked the senate what they 
thought of a winter carnival in February 


Haverhill was one of the early set- 
tlements and according to O’Malley, its 
development is characteristic of the 
typical New England town — with stories 
of Indian attacks, with the statue of Han- 
nah Duston who survived such attacks, 
the farming period, the trading period 
when Haverhill relied on the river, and the 
shoe making industrial period. 

Filled with original pictures taken from 
the Haverhill Public Library, the book is 
aimed for old and young people of 
Haverhill. ‘It was wonderful to hear my 
mother say, ‘‘Oh, I remember this, or I’ve 
forgotten that.” I also wanted my 
children to understand the town they’re 
living in and see that there’s much more 
to Haverhill than the downtown and 
route 495 to Boston.’’ 

“When | was in high school, Haverhill 
was bad-mouthed and was a depressed ci- 
ty. I felt my children were going through 
the same off-setting feeling in the 70s. 
This book is meant to open their eyes on 
beautiful parts of the town such as 
Kenoza Lake, Rocks Village and give 
them the sense of history, the pattern 
they need to know to understand how 
Haverhill was built, and how each 
building and location has a specific reason 
to be at the place it is now,’’ she says. 

The book is easy to pick up and flip 
through, O’Malley says. That easy feel- 
ing represents a lot of work for the two 


1988 in conjunction with the centennial 
celebration with the centennial celebra- 
tion of the Haverhill Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The president would like to see events 
such as snow-sculpturing attract other 
colleges as well as the community at 
large. 

‘Senate President Paul Vitagliano said, 
“Tt would be good as a way to involve 
Haverhill and surrounding towns in the 
community college activities.” 

Mary Wilson, assistant to the presi- 
dent, asked that the members of the 
senate get involved in the activity. 
Vitagliano promised that the senate will 
take an active part in planning the event. 


ill come alive 


authors because choosing the right words 
took them long time. 


“J wanted to sing to people. I had to be 
careful about the rhythm and phrasing. 
I found out that using short sentences 
kept it flowing,’’ she says. 
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Viewpoint 


Cheating us and them 


by Lynne Brown 
or some reason the irony of the 
situation did not hit me 
immediately. It took awhile for 
me to understand the hidden 
message. 

When I first started my new on-campus 
job,I didn’t notice the words glaring off 
the top of the time-sheet. It was several 
days before I glanced at the words — 03 
temporary employee — less than half- 
time. 

My first reaction was bewilderment. 
Was I supposed to feel cheated and 
abused? I waited for this sense of 
betrayal to overcome me, nothing 
happened. 

I laughed to myself as I rushed to my 
next class, thinking perhaps Joe Rizzo, 
faculty union president, and others, had 
been missing something all along. 

I felt guilty for not feeling cheated and 
began to wonder, after an entire semester 
of covering campus news, could I have 
somehow missed the point. 


The next time | signed my time-sheet 
it hit me like a ton of bricks. I, as a part- 
time clerk working on a temporary 
project, am classified in the same 
category as a teacher. There’s something 
terribly wrong when a clerk and a teacher 
with a master’s degree in hand are 
categorized equally. 

I knew teachers were grossly underpaid 
and I wondered what comparison could 
be made between our salaries. I compared 
the difference between what we were and 
what we should be earning. For teachers, 
I used what the average teacher earns 


and for clerks the average starting salary 
offered. I discovered the teachers working 
a full-schedule earn between 32 and 40 
percent of what an average full-time 
professor earns, while a clerk earns 
between 57 and 68 percent of what the 
average starting salary is. The disparity 
is intensely ridiculous. I began to feel like 
the only 03 employee in the entire system 
who is properly classified. 


66 

The basic problem is that 
our American society doesn’t 
place a high value on educa- 
tion. If education is not para- 
mount, then why would socie- 
ty value the educators pro- 
viding the service? 


99 


The commonwealth’s employee clas- 
sification system leaves the opportunity 
for abuse wide open. We usually hear of 
abuses involving gross overpayment for 
services with state funds. 

At Northern Essex, the administration 
practices reverse abuse of the system. 
The system isn’t specifically designed to 
cheat teachers out of their fair wages. 
That is just how it is practiced at this 
college. 

Just because a teacher’s position is not 
permanently funded, instead being 


funded each fiscal year, doesn’t mean his 
or her salary should be slashed beyond 
belief. 

It is feasible that under this system 
teachers could be paid the $3,750 per 
course they deserve instead of a mere 
$1,200 to $1,500. 

The policy of underpayment for 
services is not only practiced at Northern 
Essex. Northern Essex is merely a 
microcosm of our society. The problems 
and injustices that run rampant at the 
college exist in society on a more 
grandiose scale. 


The basic problem is that our 
American society doesn’t place a high 
value on education. If education is not 
paramount, then why would society value 
the educators providing the service? 

We wonder why students float through 
the public school system from 
kindergarten through the college level, 
often times never receiving the education 
they deserve. 

In the international arena, our 
educational system is second rate. In our 
society we value fast and fancy cars, vers, 
and minks over education. 

At the college level a vast number of 
the teachers are part-timers who are 
taken advantage of year after year while 
they wait for a permanent position. 
Although there are some fine teachers 
employed on a part-time basis, there are 


‘those who can no longer take the time to 


provide a quality education to their 
students. 

They are trapped in a system that 
forces them to work another job that pays 


While you are at it, stop 
calling them part-time instruc- 
tors and refer to them as part- 
time or assistant professors. 
It’s a matter of value and 
integrity. i 


more money in order to survive. It is only 
natural that eventually greater focus is 
placed on the well-paying job. 


After years of being wom down by the 
system, finally they give up and just 
exist, not giving their all to students. 
After being cheated for so long, they will 
cheat the system. The sad thing is the 
only one cheated is the student. 

It is high time administrators and 
legislators realized that it is not enough 
to reach out and educate the masses. 
Quality as well as quantity counts. A 
second-rate education doesn’t help the 
individual or society. 

It’s time to place a higher value on 
education and educators. Restore the 
teachers’ zest for teaching in the system 
by treating them fairly. Raise their 
salaries from a pittance to an adequate 
wage. 

While you are at it, stop calling them 
part-time instructors and refer to them as 
part-time or assistant professors. It’s a 
matter of value and integrity. 


Please see pages 14, 15, and 18 for other 
viewpoints. 


Local photographer Joseph 
Callery displays his work at the 
Bentley Library. Callery, an 


estabished artist and 


photographer, enjoys capturing 
scenes in Newburyport and the 


surrounding area. 


Callery 
exhibit at 
Bentley 


by Jodi Walsh 

NECC’s Bentley Library is featuring a 
photo exhibit by Joseph Callery until next* 
Jan. 8. 

The photographs are in color and feature 
scenes from the Newburyport area. The ex- 
hibit adds a special glow to the gallery dur- 
ing the holiday season. Callery says his 
photography is influenced by Ansel Adams, 
the artistry of Edward Hooper, and the 
cinematography of.Woody Allen. 

Originally an artist who specialized in oil 
paintings, he began using his camera to im- 
prove on his painting skills. While engaged 
in photography, he took an interest in 
photography which made him stop painting. 

The artist is currently employed by Digital 
Equipment Corporation in Bedford as an 
educational consultant. He resides in Plum 
Island with his wife and teenage son. 
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Students 
perform Dec. 11 
and 12 


by Jodi Walsh 

There will be a student dance perfor- 
mance Friday and Saturday, Dec. 11 and 
12 at 8 p.m. in the gym. Tickets will be 
sold at the door for $2. 


The student dance performance will be 
dedicated to Bob Fosse and Michael Ben- 
nett, who died this year. It will also be a 
tribute to the Choreographers Jacqui 
Young and Michele Roussel. 


Young will present the opening number 
“On Broadway” from All That Jazz. 
Roussel will present the finale ‘One’: 
from Chorus Line. Joining them will be 
other dance members. Jazz, modern, and 
ballet numbers will be part of the 
production. 


The performers are Alan Belanger, 
Rebecca Bramhall, Rachel Dumais, Tam- 
my Gampel, Gina Gaudet, Ute Heller, 
Danielle Killilea, Holly Kirkey, Brenda 
McDonough, Deena Michalakis, Daniel 
Motherway, Christyn Richardson, 
Michele Roussel, Amy Sanborn, Warren 
Sanford, Brendale Scuito, Jeaneane 
Smith and Jacqueli Young. 
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Joy of movement 


AUTHOR ANDRE DUBUS with son, Andre Dubus Ill. 


Andre Dubus addresses students. 


by Mike Poaletta 
Noted author Andre Dubus addressed 
a group of Northern Essex students and 


faculty Wednesday, Dec. 2. 


Dubus lost his leg in 1986 when he was 


struck by a speeding car while helping so- 
meone broken down on the side of the 
road. Dubus has not let the accident 
diminish his spirit or zest for life. 

The session began when Dubus’ son 
Andre Dubus III gave a reading from his 
short story “The Cage Keeper.” It is the 


first published work from the younger 
Dubus, although he expects to have an 
anthology of short stories out within a 
year. 

Afterwards, the senior Dubus gave a 
reading from his short story ‘‘Adultery.” 
The reading centered on Joe Ritchie, an 
ex-priest dying of cancer. It captured the 
attention of everyone present. 

Afterward, Dubus answered questions 
from the audience. He discussed his Ca- 
jun background and his experiences as a 
writer. 
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He also delivered a number of scathing 
commentaries on current magazines and 
had choice words for the government of 
South Africa.,He stated he has watched 
almost no commercial television except 
for sporting events. 


Dubus has a new book of short stories 
out titled The Last Worthless Evening, 
and an article in the January 1988 issue 
of Playboy will go on sale soon. 
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ELAINE 
MAWHINNEY’S 
dance students 
perform at earlier 
recital. This year’s 
show begins at 8 p.m. 
next Friday and 
Saturday evenings. 


Parnassus 
to be out 
soon 


by Deborah Stout 

Parnassus, literary magazine publish- 
ed twice a year at Northern Essex, “‘is a 
quality publication that we can be proud 
of,’ says Eleanor Hope-McCarthy, 
English professor and adviser. 

She says she has been involved in the 
making of small magazines since atten- 
ding Michigan University, where she was 
managing editor and poetry editor for the 


‘magazine there. 


Until last year, Parnassus came out on- 
ly each spring. Each fall the staff publish- 
ed a four page insert in the Observer. 

When Hope-McCarthy made an appeal 
for more funds to make the publication 
of a magazine possible each semester, she 
was successful in getting an increase. She 
knew there was a great deal of talent at 
the college, quite enough for two 
publications. 

“Two is better than one,” she says, 
“because it attracts more people, is more 
visible to students and we get staff 
because of what we can deliver. We used 
to run contests offering prizes for submit- 
ted works, but now we have more 
material than ever,’’ she says. 

Recently, one of the students whose 
work is being printed in the upcoming 
issue, expressed his heart-felt apprecia- 
tion to Hope-McCarthy. One of the pur- 
poses of the magazine is to help students 
take pride in their work. 

“This issue of Parnassus will be the 
richest ever,’ Hope-McCarthy says, “I 
hope everyone will look for it and read it.”” 
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FOLK LIKE LARKIN 


NECC-bound Patty Larkin is on the cutting edge of folk music’s revival 


Patty Larkin is 
a two-time 
winner of the 
Boston Music 
Awards, 
taking the 
best folk act 
category and 
the best folk 
album for her 
critically 
acclaimed first 
album, ‘Step 
Into The 
Light.” 


by J. Edgar Heyes 

Talk about gutsy moves. 

Mindless disco had already beat down the doors of 
the music industry. The fickle American public had 
chosen flashing lights and flashy dance steps over in- 
telligent lyrics and innovative music. 

Folks were dancing their troubles away. 

So what did Patty Larkin do? 

Picked up an acoustic guitar and started playing 
folk music in the late 70s. Wrote music with 
thoughtful, satiric lyrics. And expected people to pay 
attention. 

It’s taken a while, but people are starting to pay 
close attention to Larkin these days. 

She’s a two-time winner of the Boston Music 
Awards, taking the best folk act category and the 
best folk music album for her critically acclaimed first 
album, Step Into The Light. 

And Larkin’s latest release, ‘I’m So Fine,” is 
receiving rave reviews throughout the country. 

Area residents will have a chance to hear what all 
the fuss is about on Dec. 10, when Larkin appears 
at Northern Essex Community College as part of the 
college’s After Hours Cafe series. 

The concert, which begins at 7:30 p.m., is free. 

Although typecast as a folkie, Larkin refuses to be 
stuck in that category. 

“The term ‘folk music’ has a lot of negative con- 
notations around it,’’ Larkin says. ‘It scares people 
away.” 

So the singer-songwriter talks about acoustic music 
instead. 

Critics modify that label by calling Larkin one of 
the first in a ‘‘new wave” of women folk singers, best 
symbolized by Suzanne Vega. 

Larkin’s music resists pigeon-holing. Although 
primarily based on folk-style guitar, her work incor- 
porates jazz structures and a light rock feel. 

Her subject matter is also changing. Earlier hits 
included ‘‘Dodge Dart,” an ode to the most durable 
car in American history, and ‘‘Caffeine,’’ the drug 
that keeps the country on its feet during the work- 
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ing day. 

Light-hearted and humorous tunes like these are 
now sharing the bill with songs about South Africa 
and an instrumental inspired by the death of a 
friend’s young son. 

“T write about things that affect me in a certain 
way,’ she says. ‘Now I’m trying to move away from 
my limited perspective to experiences from a wider 
scope of life.’’ 

Born in Iowa and brought up in Wisconsin, Larkin 
studied classical piano for four years before picking 
up an acoustic guitar. Under the influence of vintage 
hippies like Bob Dylan, she began penning her first 
tunes at age 14. 

She studied literature at the University of Oregon, 
but spent a lot of time performing in coffee houses. 
Finally, she moved to Boston to study music theory 
at Berklee College of Music. While at the college, she 
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began exploring a wide variety of music styles, rang- 
ing from rhythm and blues to Brazilian jazz. 

“T wanted to explore the many colors of this solo 
instrument,” Larkin says. ‘‘I’ve opened up to many 
new styles.”’ 

She began testing the musical waters professionally 
in the late seventies — at the height of the disco craze. 
“Tt was a scary period,” she says. “Folk music had 
almost disappeared.” 

Down but not out, acoustic music began staging 
a comeback in the early 80s, spurred primarily by the 
Windham Hill record label. 

Larkin eventually signed with Phylo Records and 
has released two albums. “I’m So Fine,” was featured 
by People Magazine earlier this year — a testament 
to Larkin’s growing popularity nationally. 

The free concert begins at 7:30 p.m. on Dec. 10 in 
the student center’s tiled lounge. 


Linda King 


wardrobe consultant 
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KEN LEBRECQUE AND STEPHANIE 
CONSTANTINE go to Disneyworld 


Students 
head to 
sunshine 
state 


Students get field 
experience at 


Disneyworld 


by Tobi Bennett 

You may have seen the poster around 
with the picture of Mickey Mouse and the 
caption, ‘‘Guess who’s coming to cam- 
pus?” Well, two NECC students did and 
are on their way to Walt Disneyworld. 

Students Stephanie Constantine and 
Ken Lebrecque are going to spend a 
semester working in Disneyworld 
through the field experience program at 
NECC. 

Constantine, who is in the process of 
switching majors from the executive 
secretarial field experience program to 
hotel management, is leaving Feb. 1. She 
has been hired by Disneyworld to work 
as a hostess at one of its restaurants. 

Lebrecque, a business management ma- 
jor in the field experience program, is 
leaving Feb. 11. He has a position as a 
“resort sales host.” _ 

Both students are looking forward to 
going. When asked about their expecta- 
tions, Lebrecque says, ‘We expect to gain 
from the experience and have the chance 
to meet people from all over.” ‘‘We also 
get to see what it’s like to live alone,” 
Constantine says, “‘And on a budget,” 
adds Mary Cullen, coordinator of the field 
experience program. 

The students aren’t quite sure how they 
are going to take the trip to Florida. Both 
Constantine and Lebrecque feel a car 
would be a necessity. 

Jean Poth is attempting to find 
students from other colleges who will be 
leaving around the same time so they can 
travel together. 

When they arrive at Disneyworld, Con- 
stantine and Lebrecque will stay in Snow 
White Village. They will share accom- 
modations with several other students. 

The training program offered by 
Disney is quite extensive. Students are 
required to attend 10 three-hour seminars 
on business management given by the 
company in full business dress. 

“They are strict about the classes,” 
says Lebrecque. “It you don’t go, they 
send you home.” He adds, ‘This is a good 
opportunity for me because I’m in the 
business management program. I'll get a 
lot of experience.”’ Constantine feels the 
same way about this opportunity. 

There are other advantages to working 
at one of the biggest vacation resorts in 
the world. ‘‘We can go to Disneyworld 
free on our day off,’”’ says Lebrecque. ‘‘At 
the end of the semester, we receive a Cer- 
tificate of Accomplishment and a special 
pair of Mickey Mouse ears with a tassle,” 
adds Constantine. 

After the semester is over, the 
students are evaluated and qualified 
students are offered full-time jobs. Con- 
stantine and Lebrecque both have been 
to Disneyworld and are excited about 
their chance to become part of it. 
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Student Academic Affairs 


by Catherine Sanderson chairperson, 
Student Academic Affairs Committee 

The Student Academic Affairs Com- 
mittee is one of three standing commit- 
tees that exist under the Charter of the 
Academic Council. Faculty, administra- 
tion and professional staff are 
represented. 

The members of the committee are Nor- 
man Landry, dean of students; Allen 
Felisberto, registrar; Beth Cole, director 
of admissions; Janet O’Keeffe, counselor 
for the division of continuing education; 
Frank Leary, business administation pro- 
fessor; Karen Garbaczewski, science and 
technology professor; Pat Belmont, direc- 
tor of assessment at the academic sup- 
port center; Paula Strangie, behavioral 
science professor; Joe Laudani, health 
and human services professor; and 
students David Goudsward, David 
O’Keefe, and Elyse Melanson. The com- 
mittee is chaired by Cathy Sanderson, 
English professor. 

The committee’s function is to advise 
the president on matters relating to stu- 
dent academic affairs. Two years ago the 
committee surveyed students and facul- 
ty on our academic advising system. 

Although both groups generally gave 
the system high marks, some problem 
areas emerged from the survey. Faculty 
members were concerned about students 
registering without consulting with ad- 
visers, and students were concerned with 
not being able to find faculty advisers and 
with receiving inaccurate information 
about transfer requirements. 

This fall, the committee made a series 
of recommendations to the President that 


A way to afford colleges 


by Kristine Beachley 


Most students attending Northern 


Essex face a hectic schedule. Balancing 
work and school can be difficult. One 
weekend a month in the U.S. Army 
Reserves can make meeting college costs 
a lot easier. 


“Today’s U.S. Army Reserves will pay 


up to 15 percent or $500, whichever is 
greater, of a student’s Guaranteed or Na- 
tional Direct Student Loan,’’ says 
Sergeant Wright, U.S. Army Reserve 
Recruiter. Also, the new GI Bill offers 
reservists up to $5,040 in tuition 
assistance. This is paid monthly to full- 
time students who receive $140; part-time 
students receive $70. 


Trying to make advisers accessible 
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CATHY SANDERSON, chairperson, Student Academic Affairs Committee. 


grew at least in part out of our assess- 
ment of advising. These recommenda- 
tions will result in a tightening of the 
registration process so that it will be more 
difficult for students to register without 
seeing advisers. 

Times to meet with advisers within the 
regular class day will be provided so that 
students can be sure advisers are 
available. The committee also made a 


Being a reservist requires training in a 
military job. The U.S. Army has over 350 
different skills to choose from. Ideally, a 
student can train in a skill that relates to 
his career choice. “‘Many educational in- 
stitutions will grant credits for Army 
training,” Wright says. 

“The Army realizes the reservist is also 
a civilian with career responsibilities and 
goals. The Army Reserves helps in 
several ways,’ Wright explains. 

A student can do the same type of work 
as a reservist that he already does, or 
would like to do if he is a civilian 
employee. The time spent working and 
perfecting a skill as a reservist or a 
civilian leads to more recognition in terms 


number of recommendations about the 
format and timing of the master schedule 
to help streamline registration. 

Next semester the committee plans to 
turn its attention to some of the problems 
that result for both students and faculty 
because some students come to Northern 

Essex without adequate academic 
preparations for college. 


costs 


of advancement and pay increase. 


During drill weekends, there’s the 
chance to meet influential people and 
make good contacts. The U.S. Army pro- 
tects reservist’s civilian jobs. The law 
states that, “No civilian employer can fire 
or in any way deprive an employee’s 
benefits or advancement opportunities 
because of their Reserve commitment.” 


Students who are interested in further 
information can find pamphlets in front 
of the co-op office, student services, or call 
a U.S. Army Recruiter (1-800-USAR- 


ARMY). 


“We don’t bite,’”’ says Wright. 
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Medical records have 100 percent success 


Pat Taglianetti, coordinator, Medical 
Record Technology Program, has the 
results of the 1987 annual Accreditation 
Examination for Medical Record 
Technicians. 


Northern Essex can boast a 100 per- 
cent success rate by the 1987 graduates 
of the medical record technology program 
who wrote this very difficult qualifying 
examination. 

Of the six.graduates who wrote the ex- 


amination, all passed. In fact, three of the 
six achieve scores above the 90th percen- 
tile of all those taking the exam 
nationally. 

In addition to the six graduates, two 
previous graduates successfully com- 
pleted the examination bringing the total 
to eight. 

This national exam is administered 
once a:year by the American Medical 
Record Association. The following 
graduates of the NECC Medical Record 


Technology program are the proud new- 
ly accredited medical record technicians. 
They are now entitled to affix the creden- 
tials ART after their name signifying a 
high level of competency in their chosen 
profession: 


Patti J. Castricone, Gerda H. Chase, 
Linda C. Foster, Barbara J. Goldberg, 
Karen M., Hopping, Sonja J. Knightly, 
Joyce A., LaFrance, and Beth S. 
Moschetto. 
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VITA seeks 
student 
Support — 


by Kerry Elder 

During this past semester, student 
apathy has become a major concern of 
many of the student senate members as 
well as the faculty. It is also a very real 
concern for Business Professor Roger 
Dufresne, who admits, “‘Unless apathy is 
overcome, the program will not happen 
in the future.” 

The program Dufresne is speaking of 
is the Volunteer Income Tax Assistance 
(VITA) program which he coordinates at 
Northern Essex. It involves the thorough 
training of students in the area of income 
tax return preparation. 

The participants are usually business 
or paralegal students. They learn how to 
effectively complete actual (not 
simulated) tax returns for fellow students 
and senior citizens of the community. The 
students not only benefit from the ob- 
vious practicum experience that this ser- 
vice provides, but they also earn three 
credits. 

Besides being a valuable experience 
for business students, it is also a service 
for the college and community. Due to the 
complexities of the new tax laws, many 
people who were previously able to com- 
plete their own returns will now find 
themselves in the heat of frustration 
when they attempt to comprehend all the 
new revisions. As a result of one of the 
new rules, college students for the first 
time might have to pay taxes, as oppos- 
ed to receiving their usual anticipated 
refund. 

“Most accountants will charge $75 to 
$100 per hour, per return, and most peo- 
ple will be unable to afford that added ex- 
pense,’ Dufresne says. ‘‘H & R Block will 
charge students $25 for the completion 
of the 1040A.” An important point to 
mention is the fact that VITA services 
are available to the students of the com- 
munity completely free. 

Finding a suitable location and 
recruiting a sufficient number of 
volunteers have been two of the major 
problems of the VITA program in past 
years. One year, the VITA booth was set 
up in the first floor of the classroom 
building. That arrangement was found to 
be too dirty and congested. 

The following year, the booth was in the 
tiled lounge at the student center. That 
move turned out to be another disaster 
when the volunteers were blasted out by 
WRAZ. Also, the staff of WRAZ felt that 
their rights were being infringed upon. 
Dufresne says it was a no-win situation 
for both parties involved. 

This past spring, VITA moved to the 
cafeteria. Even though there was a lack 
of privacy, it turned out to be the most 
ideal location, and that is where they in- 
tend to set up the operation this spring. 


The other concern is the need for 
volunteers. There is a desperate need for 
bilingual Spanish speaking students. All 
students who enroll will engage in an 
1l-week program and training cycle 
which will require roughly five hours of 
their time per week. 


In previous years, students have 
received proclamations from the gover- 
nor. He says it is a program definitely 
worthy of the time invested, if one can 
commit himself to dedication. 

He explains that the VITA program re- 
quires adequate support as far as location 
and advertising are concerned: He ex- 
presses his appreciation for other facul- 
ty members who promote and encourage 
his program by informing their students 
about VITA. ‘‘We need volunteers,” he 
says, ‘Without them, it is our communi- 
ty that loses out.” 

The past few years have been fortunate 
as far as VITA’s sucess rate is concern- 
ed. Last year they completed approx- 
imately 900 tax returns, and they intend 
to be as successful this spring if they can 
secure the needed volunteers. 

Interested students should contact 
Dufresne at 374-5830. 


MATERIA 


The program took off like a rocket and 
has been gaining momentum ever since. 
It was initiated in 1982, when Hugh Ar- 
nold recognized the need of large numbers 
working in Merrimack Valley industry to 
learn about materials management. 

Beginning with one course in the 
spring of 1982, the program expanded to 
six courses in 1983 and to 10 in 1985. In 
January, 1988, the college plans to offer 
16 courses — at Haverhill, Andover and 
three industrial locations. Three hundred 
or more students are expected to enroll 
in credit courses, and another hundred in 
non-credit courses. 

Arnold says that the increase in 
enrollments has come from a growth in 
on-site industrial contracts. The original 


contract, which still exists, was with | 


AT&T. That contract has been the pro- 
totype for subsequent contracts. In July 
of 1987, the college entered into a con- 
tract with Wang Laboratories, where 
Northern Essex is currently offering 
three courses. Digital Corporation has 
just announced it is entering into an 
agreement with the college, beginning 


-next January. 


Materials management (the term was 
first used in 1955) is a new function of in- 
dustrial management, concerned with all 
the activities involved in the acquisition 
and use of materials and other resources 
employed in the production of a finished 
product. 

It includes production control, inven- 
tory control, purchasing, traffic, shipping, 
receiving, stockrooms, export, import and 
often customer service. 

“The rise of materials management as 
a profession is the consequence of several 
historical trends: manufacturing pro- 
cesses have become niore complex; the 
ratio of material dollars to total manufac- 
turing dollars has risen significantly; 
world-wide competition has placed an in- 
creasing emphasis on the timely distribu- 
tion of finished goods; several decades of 
high inflation have led to increased con- 
cern over inventory costs; and the 
emergence of high-speed computers has 
allowed research and subsequent develop- 
ment of more sophisticated planning and 
scheduling systems,’’ Arnold explains. 

He says Northern Essex offers four dif- 
ferent options to those interested in 
materials management. 

1. A degree program which is unique. 
The college offers an associate’s degree in 
business management, with a concentra- 
tion in materials, and with a core of 
business and liberal arts courses. 

2. A certificate program in materials, 
consisting of five specialized materials 
courses. 

3. A certificate program in purchasing. 

4. Courses to prepare students who 
may wish to take the American Produc- 
tion and Inventory Control Society 
(A.P.I.CS.) national certification ex- 
aminations in specialized subjects. In this 
connection, A.P.I.C.S. has recently ap- 
proved Northern Essex as an official 
testing center. 

“The program is, in some ways, all 
things to all students, and the diversity 
is the source of its strength and one of the 
reasons for continued growth,’’ Arnold 
says. 

He has had 35 years experience in in- 
dustry, most of which was in materials as 
production manager, inventory manager, 
manager of materials, and as an in- 
dustrial consultant. While with Emhart 
Corporation, he served as the in-house 
consultant for 12 plants in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. At present, 
he is a material consultant and also the 
coordinator for the materials manage- 
ment program offered by the NECC 
business division. 

He credits the former chairperson of 
the business division, Olga Williams, who 
has retired, for being instrumental in get- 
ting the program started. 

He says the present chairperson, Jean 
Poth, has been very supportive and has 
recently put needed program changes 
through the curriculum committee. 


LS 


John Peroni, dean of the continuing 
education division, and Barbara Webber, 
assistant dean, have been helpful in the 
implementation of all aspects of the pro- 
gram. For the last two years, Arnold has 
worked closely with the college’s center 
for business and industry, directed by 
Mel Silberberg. 

Jean Poth says, “Since becoming 
division chair of business, I have been 
amazed as to the continuous growth pat- 
tern of the materials management pro- 
gram, in particular, the number of phone 
calls from women and men in industry 
having the desire to upgrade themselves 
in the field through courses and the 
ultimate goal of passing the A.P.I.C.S. 
exam. 

“Through the continuing effort of coor- 
dinator Hugh Arnold, Northern Essex 
has now become an A.P.I.C.S. center 
which will further enhance the growth of 
this program at the campus and in- 
dustrial sites. 

“Arnold is constantly updating and 
educating me in the field of materials 
management so that the college’s 
business division will remain state of the 
art in this field.” 

Dean John Peroni says, ‘“‘Hugh Arnold 
has done a great job for the division of 
continuing education by bringing a 
necessary and worthwhile program to 
businesses and industries in the area. The 
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HUGH C. ARNOLD, coordinator of the materials management program. 


timing to do this was perfect. Companies 
who have sent employees have ranged 
from small to the biggest, including 
Wang, AT&T and Raytheon. It has been 
important to the college to bring another 
business and industry service to those 
who need it. 

“The outreach of continuing education 
with the outreach of the center for 
business and industry; combined with Ar- 
nold’s expertise and commitment, both 
in-house and on-site, have made the pro- 
gram the success it is.’’ 

A majority of the instructors is 
recruited from local industry, where they 
work during the day as supervisors or 
specialists in the materials field. Most 
have master’s degrees and have had other 
teaching experience. About 35 percent of 
the teachers are women, indicative of the 
trend within industry to hire women for 
more jobs in materials. 

Arnold has a bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Notre Dame and a 
master’s degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania. He completed two years of 
advanced studies toward a doctorate at 
the University of lowa. Before coming to 
Northern Essex, he taught at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, State College at Fit- 
chburg, and the University of Lowell. He 
has been married for 36 years to Betty 
Arnold, English and journalism professor 
at NECC. 


Nursing conference will explore 
culturally diverse classrooms 


The How We Teach — How They 
Learn conference is set for Friday, Dec. 
11. It will take place at the Bentley 
Library from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Opening 
remarks will be made by Chancellor 
Franklyn Jenifer, Board of Regents, at 
9:30. 

Sponsored by the Northern Essex 
Department of Nursing in cooperation 
with Salem State College and the Nor- 
theast Consortium of Colleges and 
Universities, the conference will explore 
learning styles and teaching strategies for 
culturally diverse classrooms. 


All faculty and staff are encouraged to 
attend. A schedule of the day’s events 
and registration information has been 
sent to the NECC campus community. It 
is important to register for the day or any 
part of the day so that equipment, space 
and lunch can be adequately provided. 

For more information, call Marcia 
Hohn or Pam Beaumont at extension 
3869. 

Events scheduled include the follow- 
ing: Jenifer’s appearance at 9:30; vignet- 
tes of cross-cultural mis-communications 
at 10; the keynote address by Dr. Charles 


Payne at 10:45; discussion of styles of 
learning by Dr. Anita Kaplan at 11:45; 
lunch and smorgasbord of ideas at 12:30; 
and workshops beginning at 1:30. 

Participants may choose among these 
workshops: Intercultural Communica- 
tions, Developing and Delivering Cur- 
riculum for Multicultural Students While 
Maintaining High Standards, Use of 
Games to Teach Science or Teaching 
Methods for Easing the Transition from 
ESL to English. 


New tech courses offered 


by Deborah King 

Two new programs have been added to 
the division of math, science and 
technology. A certificate program for 
computer operators begins in January. 
Corinne Grise, chairperson of the division, 
says many students have signed up for 
the classes which are taught days and 
evenings. 

The second certificate program, started 
in September, is waste water environmen- 
tal control. It has been implemented to 
provide opportunities for those interested 
in the clean-up of waters in-the area: ~~~ 
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INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


Discovering 
a ‘new’ world 


A special project opens 


new doors for students 


In order to open the eyes of my In- 
troduction to Sociology students to the 
benefit, value and excitement of explor- 
ing a new culture, I assigned a term pro- 
ject on cultural diversity. Each student 
was to interview a foreign student atten- 
ding NECC and to analyze and appreciate 
the cultural differences this student has 
experienced since arriving in the United 
States. Also, as a member of the Interna- 
tional Studies Committee here at NECC, 
I appreciate the value of overseas study 
and-am committed to a global perspective 
in education and hope to instill some of 
my enthusiasm in my students. 

The following is an essay by Christine 
Mendes, the result of her interview with 
Andres Orlando Vargas from the 
Dominican Republic. I hope her learning 
experience will encourage more awareness 
of other cultures across this campus. 

Cynthia Crivaro 


Interview 


by Christine Mendes 

This project is based on an informal 
interview with Andres Orlando Vargas, 
to show the cultural differences between 
the United States and the Dominican 
Republic. Finding out about Andres’ 
background was enjoyable and in- 
teresting. He has only been in this coun- 
try for approximately nine months. He 
had not spoken English often since his 
high school days; however, he has made 
an effort to speak the language as much 
as possible in the past year. 

Andres is 22, and is the eldest brother 
in a family of six children — three boys 
and three girls. He is very musically 
oriented and as one would expect, the 
music is very different from anything we 
have here. His music is more orchestral 
than our Cajun music but more folk than 
our country music. It is called 
“Meregue.” I could not pronounce it very 
well, but had some idea as to how it might 
sound, having been exposed to Saturday 
morning Portuguese music by my father. 
Andres loves his music and we discuss- 
ed it briefly. He tried to describe some of 
the instruments which are similar to our 
trumpets, pianos, saxophones, flutes, 
guitars, and bass. 

We discussed many topics including 
ceremonies, holidays, and special 
occasions. The main religion in the 
Dominican Republic is Roman 
Catholicism. They celebrate Christmas 
and Easter differently. He explained how 
around Easter the church has a big feast 
and re-enacts Jesus’s coming on Palm 
Sunday by having a priest ride a donkey 
into town. Their holidays are not as com- 
mercialized as here. I asked him about 
birthdays, and if there were any special 
celebrations. He mentioned a girl’s fif- 
teenth birthday when she is officially con- 
sidered an adolescent. On the other hand, 
boys are brought up as men from birth. 


They also celebrate or mourn a funeral 
differently. There is a nine day mourning 
period when the family wears black and 
may hang a banner on the front door. 
There is an hour during a few of the days 
where friends may pray for the soul. 
When the nine days are over, there is 
usually a huge dinner prepared to 
celebrate the final passing over of the 
soul. Some believe the soul remains in the 
house for nine days and might com- 
municate to someone who has been close 
to him. 

A discussion began about the morals 
of the Dominicans. Children are brought 
up to respect everyone, especially their 
elders. If a couple is living together and 
isn’t married, some would frown upon it. 
Some would say, ‘‘Who needs a paper if 
the couple has promised themselves to 


each other?” 


I asked him about the schools he had 
attended there and how they were set up. 
He commented on the fact that there 
were many students compared to what he 
has seen here. The classrooms were very 
small and not very bright. 


The education Andres has had and is 
now receiving means an awful lot to him. 
As most students here hope their educa- 
tion will pay off, so does Andres. Before 
he came to the United States, he worked 
in a market set up by his father, and also 
in an ice cream business. Andres would 
like to have a career in a field where he 
can help people. Presently, he is working 
with people who are handicapped. 


‘When he was in the Dominican 
Republic, he was quite active in youth 
programs, some dealing with rehabilita- 
tion, and he was involved in a religious 
program where he was president. 

He is greatly concerned with the future. 
While he was in his old country, he wrote 
a pamphlet for the young people. I am 
anxious to read it; however, I have not 
found a translator. He briefly described 
what was in it and pointed one thing out. 
It was about being oneself and knowing 
that God will be with you when you call 
upon him. 

| asked Andres what was the hardest 
thing that he had to adapt to was. He 
thought a few moments and replied that 
it was not so much the “punky” kids with 
weird hair or the stereotyping that is so 
prevalent. It is the fact that he has notic- 
ed the family being parted. It might be 
by a mother who has to work after the 
children are home from school, children 
who ignore their parents, or fathers who 
just are not around. He had seen this hap- 
pening in his country and is afraid for this 
country that if the world should fall 
apart, a family should not. At the time 
of the interview, Andres was anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of his mother and 
sisters. ; 

Andres and | spoke for awhile after I 
had closed the ‘‘official” interview. I ask- 
ed him what he thought about the inter- 
view and what was most important that 
should be remembered. He answered that 
at the beginning he felt like he was on a 
television show with all the questions. 


I had hoped he would mention 
something about the liberty here versus 
what was there. It was not until after the 
interview that he had mentioned that he 
was free but not as liberated as he is now. 
He loves everything here. 

As one would notice, Andres is a 
religious person and he definitely has a 
message. I sometimes wonder if we 
Americans have lost our message. I 
thanked him for being so patient when I 
was having trouble grasping what he 
meant. I noticed some slang words are so 
embedded in our vocabulary that it is 
hard to explain them when one is ques- 
tioned. I learned a lot from Andres, and 
as we parted he put his hand on my 
shoulder and said that he hoped I would 
not forget him, and that he had found a 
new friend. So had I. 
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INTERNATIONAL OUIZ 


by Ruth Hooten 
1. Kilimanjaro is a volcano in: 
1. Hawaii 
2. Mexico 
3. Tanzania 


2. Anquilla is an island in the: 
1. Indian Ocean _ 
2. Caribbean 
3. Pacific Ocean. 


5. The world’s greatest vanilla pro- 


ducer is: 
1. Madagascar 
2. Brazil 
3. France 
6. Luala Lumpur is the capital of: 
1. Peru 
2. New Guinea 
3. Malaysia 


7. The St. Lawrence Seaway runs 


3. Hokkaido, Honshu, Shukoku, and Hanewert 


Kyushuane are four islands that form: 
1. Bahamas 
2. Polynesia 
3. Japan 


4. This city is a holy place for Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims. It is also the 
capital of Israel. 

1. Beirut 

2. Jerusalem 
3. Tehran 


1. Ireland and Scotland 
2. Canada and the United States 
3. England the France 


8. In Russian politics, what is Gor- 


bachev’s title: 
1. Premier 
2. Council of Ministers 
8. General Secretary 
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Beginning a new life, 
finding new. dreams 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Students enrolled 
in English Language Center (ELC) classes 
at NECC represent over 37 different 
countries, many of which have in recent 
history experienced much political 
turmoil and social unrest. 

The INTERNATIONAL REPORT, 
through a series of articles written by 
ELC students at NECC, Lawrence 
campus, will present the first hand 
experience and observations of people 
who have actually lived through much of 
the upheaval that now exists in the world. 


Author’s name withheld by request. 

| have never forgotten the day that my 
country came to be known as “Giai 
Phong.’”’ Beginning April 30, 1975, my 
life, and the lives of my countrymen 
would never again be the same. 

Before that day, I was a student at the 
University of Saigon. For a year and a 
half, my life at the university was 
pleasant and full of beauty. Everyday 
there was much happiness. When the sun 
rose, I saw beautiful mornings. At school, 
I had many friends and wonderful 
teachers. There was a man whom I loved. 
He was a student at a nearby aviation 
school. He was in his final year. We would 
usually meet after class. We would talk 
and he would help me with my homework. 
He was very good at English and French, 
and he was skilled at poetry and music 
as well. I always liked to read poetry and 
sing the songs that he liked the best when 
we were together. 

Our future together was full of promise 
and hope. He would be a pilot and I would 
be a teacher after I finished studying at 
the university. We would get married and 
enjoy the security and joy of a happy 
family. Looking back on those years with 
him, I think that all our dreams reflect 
the four seasons on the earth. 

Dreams don’t always come true. The 
beauty of spring that year was 
transformed. On that terrible day, April 
30, 1975, the earth itself seemed to be 
filled with sorrow. That was the day that 
the Communists from North Viet Nam 
took over South Viet Nam. They came 
with flags and special symbols which they 
called ‘‘Giai Phong.’’ The word “‘Giai 
Phong” means “change everything new.” 

One of the first things they did was to 
close the university and send all the 
students home. 


Because | was a student, I had to 
leave Saigon immediately and wait for 
permission to return to the university. A 
month later I returned to school but there 
was change. On that day, my school 
seemed very different. Our teacher wasn’t 
there to greet us, people acted differently 


and only a few students were there. 


For me, my heart was broken as I 
passed through the same streets in which 
my fiancee and I had shared so much 
happiness. We passed through Duy Tan 
Street and Nguyen Hue Street. These 
streets have changed. As we passed 
through them, we saw so many homeless 
people with faces full of suffering. Their 
houses had been taken by the 
Communists to be used for their army 


officers. 


A month later, a list was posted at 
school with some students’ names on it. 
The Communist leader of the university 
said that people whose names were on 
that list were expelled from school and 
would have to leave immediately. Only 
Communists or Communist sympathizers 
could continue their studies. So many of 
us cried with no tears, spoke with no 


sounds. Our sadness was deep. 


After I went back home, my father was 
put into one of the terrible jails that the 
Communists call “re-education camps.” 
They took over the land that my father 
got from my grandparents many years 
ago. They stole the things from our house 
like our television, Honda, boats, etc. I 
came to realize the true meaning of ‘‘Giai 
Phong.’’ At that time, my life was very 


depressing. 


The worst was not over. My fiancee 
was placed in a ‘‘re-education camp” and 
later died of yellow fever. Many prisoners 
were killed in these camps by exposure to 
mosquitoes, bad water, starvation, and 
by being worked to death. It saddened me 
that I didn’t see him at the end of his life. 
For a long time, it seemed that I wasn’t 

“ alive but walking dead. My mother and 
I could only visit his family with tears in 


our eyes and a heavy heart. 


This is my story. I have lost my most 
precious dreams. I realize that other peo- 
ple had similar experiences and have over: 
come their sorrow. Now I must begin a 
new life and find new dreams. But I will 
never forget where I have come from. 
And I will never forget Dien Qui Nien. 
who died 11 years ago at U Minh Camau. 


Viet Nam. _ os! r! 
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ED WEBB, kite-maker. 


Kite flys set 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Kite Club met Friday, Dec. 4, to 
make kites. Another meeting is planned 
for Dec. 11 in room 251, applied science 
building, when Eddie Webb will be pre- 
sent to assist those interested in kite 
making. 

Webb reports a number of club flys are 
planned for the area during December. 
They include: Lars Anderson Park, 


File photo 


for month 


Brookline, Saturday, Dec. 5; U/Mass 
Stadium, Amherst, Dec. 13; Brenton 
Point State Park, Newport, R.I., Dec. 20; 
Maudslay State Park, Newburyport, Dec. 
26; Craigville Beach, Hyannisport, Dec. 
27; and a New Years Day Fly Jan. 1 at 
Newport. 

For more information, contact Webb at 
617-777-3197. 


Observer briefs 


The Foundation of the National Stu- 
dent Nurses’ Association, Inc., is pleas- 
ed to announced its 1988 scholarship,pro- 
gram, which has over $90,000 available 
to nursing students. The deadline for sub- 
mitting completed applications to the 
scholarship selection committee is Feb. 1, 
1988. The NSNA Foundation is able to 
provide this valuable service to nursing 
students through the contributions of 
corporations, organizations, and in- 
dividual sponsors. 


Monies will be awarded in the spring of: 
1988 and are for use in summer school of 
the 1988 and 1988/89 academic year. Ap- 
plicants must be nursing or pre-nursing’ 
students. 


egis one _ - day ¢ and evening division, 


a dan. 18 
"Martin Luther Day — baldey. 


Jan. 22. 


‘Last a dy to withdraw from clleee with 


full refund. 
Jan. 25 
oo begin — day and —e 
|. jan. 25-28. 
Dropiadd and late registration period. 


For more information, check with Dick 
Pastor at the financial aid office. 


President John R. Dimitry has inform- 
ed the campus community that the of- 
ficial solicitation period of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts Employee 
Campaign has concluded and Northern 
Essex has experienced its most successful 
United Fund Drive ever. Individual dona- 
tions increased by 19 percent over the 
1986 level. 

Dimitry has expressed thanks to our 
contributors and says it is “‘gratifying to 
be able to report on such an outpouring 
of commitment to area and national social 
service organizations.” 


7 Last day to » drop gfe ee ce 


bee ley. 


. Last d ome for a ‘edit for life — 
hing evaluation, or add a directed studies 
or cooperative education course. 


Feb.24 
petitions for June 1988 GRADUATION 
-___ due at registrar’s office. 


Feb. 29 


Last day to drop a first eight week course 


with a W grade**, | 


8 March 8 : 
Homes for change of program for fall 
— admissions office. 
_ March 14-18 
‘SPRING BREAK — No classes. 
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Steeves heads WRAZ 


by Joan Kingsbury 
he magic of David Copperfield, the 
band 4/4 and WRAZ have a 
common denominator — Bob 
Steeves. 

The 26 year old engineering-science ma- 
jor at Northern Essex is general manager 
of WRAZ, a member of the Stagehands 
Union Local 381, and the stage manager 
of 4/4. 


On campus, Steeves is usually found 
at WRAZ when not in class. “The station 
is moving in a positive direction now. We 
are basically fighting past bad publicity,” 
Steeves said. 


He explained the station is no longer 
used as a hangout nor is any abusive 
material allowed. ‘‘Most of the ad- 
ministration’s complaints have been 
cleared up since the rules and regulations 
are being followed,” he said. 


The studio only airs on campus. ‘““We 
would like to be hard-wired so we could 
broadcast into Haverhill,’ he said. The 
radio personnel would like to be able to 
sell advertisements to offset some of the 
expense. They are currently pricing 
transmitters for the station. 


The WRAZ disc jockeys are allowed to 
program their own shows. “If anyone has 
a request, and we have it, the DJ is re- 
quired to play it,’’ Steeves said. 

Perhaps if more people are aware of this 
policy, there may be fewer complaints 
about what type of music is being played. 


Merrimack Valley Staging Techni- 
ques, where Steeves is a union member, 
sets up the Lowell Memorial Stadium, 
Collins Center in Andover and the Cawley 
Stadium in Lowell. 

He has worked with such well-known 
acts as David Copperfield and the Oak 
Ridge Boys. 


Before working on the Copperfield pro- 
gram, he had to sign papers agreeing not 
to reveal any of the tricks. ‘‘Security was 
very tight. There were no mirrors nor 
camera tricks involved,” was all Steeves 
would say. 

At one point, Copperfield disappcars 
from the stage and reappears instantly in 
the audience. ‘‘Being backstage, 
everything is very logical and makes 
sense,” Steeves said. 

Many of the sets of the major plays are 
owned by MVST — including that of 
“Man of La Mancha.” The set recently 
was on loan to a theater in Detroit. 


‘Last ay ad semester course 
: with no penalty. 


April 18 
_ Patriot's Day — holiday. 
April 26 
Day division Fall academic advising and 
: Ooms ends. 


April 26 


All College Day: field day ede | 


. May 10-12 & 16 
Final Exam Week or last class meeting 
— evening courses. 


May 11-13,16-17 
’ Final Exams or last class eee _ ~ 
courses. 


May 23 — 
Soles 1988 grades due at regietrar ‘8 of 
ficeby5pm 

. May23 
Awards Coovece on . 


Sharon Noone oho 
BOB STEEVES, WRAZ manager. 


Steeves doesn’t have the opportunity 
to do much traveling now because of his 
studies and the band. 

4/4, which was recently at the Channel 
in Boston, performs mostly original work. 
They appear throughout the North Shore 
and Boston area. 

Steeves says there are a lot of recording 
studios on the North Shore — good ones 
as well as bad. ‘“‘You really need to check 
to make sure they meet your standards,”’ 
he said. He and the band plan to open a 
studio in Derry, New Hampshire. 

Steeves attended Haverhill High 
School and took several years off before 
coming to NECC. He was accepted at 
University of Lowell but ‘‘chose NECC 
because of the flexibility it offers.” 

The slower pace allows most students 
to combine jobs and school. Some courses 
demand many hours of work. 

“Calculus was really tough. It took so 
long to get the electives out of the way, 
but now I’m down to the core re- 
quirements,’ Steeves said. 

After obtaining his associate’s degree 
at NECC, he plans to transfer to Univer- 
sity of Lowell. Eventually, he would like 
to become a sound engineer working in 
the research and development field. 


ASL club meets 


by Beth White 

The ASL (American Sign Language) 
Club held its 12:15 meeting Wednesday, 
Nov. 25, in room C303. The room was fill- 
ed with interested people and three guest 
speakers were featured. 

All three speakers, using sign language, 
related their lives to the club, telling of 
how they overcame obstacles despite 
their handicap while fingers flew in the 
language foreign to me. Someone 
translated the stories into English. 
Following the stories, club members were 
encouraged to ask the speakers questions. 

The ASL Club carries a five dollar club 
fee and welcomes anyone who wishes to 
join. 

Anyone interested should see Patrick 
McCarthy, interpreter training teacher, 


for details. 


TAKING A 
SEMESTER OFF? 


Free room and board plus 
$125.00 per week in exchange 
for child care for a set of one 


year old twins and a newborn. 
Every other ‘weekend off with 
one weekday off. Waterfront 
home in Newburyport area. 
Call collect at 388-6015. Ask 
for Leslie. 
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REMEMBERING CHUCK 


social club president, art student will be missed by all 


In Memory of Chuck 


Over this past summer, a person who 
was dear to me, passed away. His name 
was Charles Hosterman, III. Chuck was 
a student in the graphic design program, 
the president of the Social Club and a 
friend. I feel a sense of loss when I think 
of Chuck not being with us anymore. 

I try to look to the positive side and 
think of how Chuck contributed to the 
Social Club and how he enriched the lives 
of those arond him. He always had a smile 
on his face and a pleasant greeting. Chuck 
had Muscular Dystrophy. He never spoke 
negatively about his disability or let it get 
in his way. 

As president of the Social Club, Chuck 
led the group using his quiet and calm 
manner. I remember how he brought 
about discussions by sharing some of his 
personal feelings and experiences, and 
how he supported and encouraged others. 

With a smile on my face, I remember 
how the club members (myself included) 
would tease Chuck for not attending and 
bringing something to one of our bake 
sales. We told him as president, he was 
expected to do these things. We told him 
we would impeach him. Of course, we 
weren’t serious. Then I remember when 
he finally came to a bake sale and brought 
some baked goodies. We were all so thrill- 
ed. This was no easy task for Chuck. He 
had to get someone to go out to the 
bakery and pick up something and then 
arrange to have it brought in. (Chuck’s 
dad must have dreaded the days we had 
bake sales!) 

Chuck respected his friends dearly. 
Each member of the Social Club was im- 
portant and dear to him. He was always 

there to share a story or lend an ear. 
Chuck is greatly missed by his friends of 
the Social Club. 
Linda Comeau, 
social club adviser 


@ 
In Memoriam 
Charles Hosterman: someone who accomplished so many things 
in too short a life. 


A man who made a difference in this world 


Charles’ life made a difference in this 
world. He wasn’t the kind of person who 
was loud or always the center of atten- 
tion, but he was a real leader. The thing 
that I remember the most about Charles 
was that he loved life so much. He loved 
to be with his friends, whether it was go- 
ing to concerts, the movies or just down 
to the mall. When he wasn’t with with his 
friends, he was involved in one of his hob- 
bies, like music, the computer, or pursu- 
ing his education. Charles was too busy 
doing the things that he could do that he 
didn’t have time to worry or complain 
about the things that he couldn’t do. 

Charles loved his family. I remember a 
specific gift that he wanted to buy for 
someone in his family. Between deciding 
exactly what he wanted, ordering it, the 
process took the better part of a year. I 
wasn’t there when the gift was opened, 
but, knowing Charles, he didn’t make a 
big deal out of it. . . it was enough for him 
to know that he had made someone in his 
family happy. On many other occasions, 
Charles came to visit our home and two 
of our younger children would always be 
happy to see him because of the rides that 
he used to give them on his wheelchair. 
Other people looked at Charles’ chair and 
saw limitations . . . Charles looked at it 
and saw possibilities to do things for. 
himself and for others. 

Charles had a great sense of humor. He 
once spent a good deal of time making a 
skyline of Boston, which was an excellent 
piece of artwork. It was even more im- 
pressive when you got up close and realiz- 
ed that the skyline was created with pic- 
tures of beer and wine bottles that he had 
cut out of magazines! 

Another thing that impressed me so 
much about Charles was the way that he 
accepted people for who they are. He 
never put expectations on anyone, or 


made them feel guilty about the way that 
they treated him. There were times when 
I saw him that I was able to spend time 
talking to him, and other times when it 
just didn’t work out. No matter how a 
visit turned out, Charles always made me 
feel comfortable just being around him. 
He always had a quiet dignity and 
strength; he never preached or complain- 
ed, and God knows that he could have 
done both with good reason. A few days 
before he died, my son Tom, and I went 
to visit him in the hospital. At one point 
during the visit, he tried to tell us his foot 
was asleep, and that he wanted us to 
move it to a different position. Because 


of the tubes in his throat he couldn’t talk: 


to us, and he had to communicate 
through a sort of sign language. After 
about fifteen minutes of doing everything 
with his poor leg but wrapping it around 
his head, I finally was able to get it into 
a comfortable position. None of my 
fumbling seemed to matter to Charles, 
though, because when I had finally got- 
ten it right, he gave me a big smile and 
said very clearly (although he still 
couldn’t utter a sound) THANK YOU! 
He taught us by example rather than by 


He was a very 


Charles Hosterman, III, or Chuck or 
Chucky known by his friends, was a very 
special person. He taught me new and dif- 
ferent things about myself and others. He 
was the first person who showed me how 
to love, and accept myself for who and 
what I am. Other people have always told 
me this, but Chuck really showed me how 
to do it. For someone who spent a great 
part of his life in a wheelchair, Chuck had 
a wonderful outlook on life. The one thing 
he really enjoyed was pretty girl in a mini 


what he said. 

As I said before, Charles’ life really had 
made a difference in this world because 
it was an example of true Christianity. He 
lived to his potential; he loved his fami- 
ly; he always accepted the people around 
exactly the way that they were, and he 
never preached or complained. After we 

visited him a few nights ago, my 
daughter, Amy, asked my why good peo- 
ple like Charles had to suffer will illnesses 
and disease. Amy, I didn’t have an 
answer then, and I don’t know now... 
but I do know that knowing Charles has 
given me the opportunity to become a 
better person. 


Oh God, thank you for sharing Charles, 
who was such a very special person, with 
each one of us, and keep his spirit alive 
by helping us to live to our potential 
every day of our lives, to love our families, 

and to look for and nurture the 
possibilities in ourselves and in each 
other. Help us to be, like Charles, the best 
that we can be! 


Above is the eulogy by Thomas 
Murack, Charles’ uncle. It was delivered 
at the funeral. 


special person 


skirt. He really enjoyed life. I think his 
secret to enjoying life was to live it one 
day at a time, and to get the most out of 
each hour of the day. 

If you are wondering how I became so 
close to Chuck, I guess it started one day 
when he just about ran me over in one of 
the halls of Northern Essex. Ever since 
then, he had made it a habit to running 
over my toes. That is how I met Chuck 
and how he added to my life. 


Mark Messina 


Some tributes 
from those who 
knew Chuck 


I am anew member to the Social Club. 
I didn’t know Chuck Hosterman very 
well. But in the short time that I did 
know him, I saw him as an inspiration. 
He showed great courage in coping with 
his disability. He had genuine love and 
concern for his fellow man. We were for- 
tunate to have him in this world. I will 
miss him. 
Sincerely, 
Barry Helmey 


I found Chuck to be a very thoughtful 
and kind person. He was an excellent 
president of the social club and worked 
well with all the members. I remember 
especially his sense of humor and the time 
he beat me at bowling. His family must 
have been proud of his leadership and 
contribution he gave while at Northern 
Essex Community College. 

Sincerely, 
John Whittle 


I was a new member last semester, so 
I didn’t get to know Chuck as well as 
other members, but we did become good 
friends. I think the time I really started 
to feel like Chuck and I were friends was 
at the social club picnic. I helped him get 
his lunch and we talked. He was a very 
happy person and he loved jokes. Chuck 
was a very good friend. I’m glad I was 
lucky enough to get to know him. I miss 
him and I will always remember him. He 
was a good friend to have. 
Sincerely, 
Diane Jemlich 


I first met Chuck on a trip to the 
Museum of Science, with the Social Club. 
Chuck, as the president of the club, said, 
“Hi!” He made me feel a part of the club 
immediately. From that day on, our rela- 
tionship grew to a friendship. 

Chuck never complained, never said a 
mean word to anyone and was always 
smiling. That’s how I will remember 
Chuck. 

I’m still an active member of the Social 
Club and not a meeting goes by that I 
don’t think of him. 

Sincerely, 
Brenda Harriman 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Hosterman, 

The New England Eye Bank would like 
to thank you for your kindness and con- 
sideration for others at a time which must 
have been filled with grief. 

‘ I trust that you will be pleased to learn 
that two corneal transplants have been 
performed as a result of your son’s 
generous donation. It should not be long 
before two very grateful people can see 
again. 

I hope that it is of some comfort to you 
to realize that even in death, your son has 
continued to serve humanity. 

Please accept our sincere sympathy and - 
our deep appreciation. 

Sincerely, 
Valerie P. Belcher, 
Executive Director 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Peter Tatro, volunteer 
counselor at Northern Essex 
Community College. 
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ABOVE IS ONE PIECE of art from Chuck’s portfolio, below is a Social Club gathering, far right is another sketch done by Chuck 
and far left is Chuck presiding at a Social Club meeting. 


For those who didn’t know Chuck, he 
was a quiet person. But, when you did get 
to know him, he became a good friend. 
The Social Club is going to miss one of 
its best members. He touched many of 
our hearts and will be remembered 
always. 

Sincerely, 
Phil Dandurant 


I am so glad that I had the chance to 
know Chuck. He was always in a good 
mood when I saw him. 

Chuck and I were the first officers of 
the Social Club. We helped the club get y 
off the ground. I really enjoyed working ‘ y 
together. He always made me laugh. . 

I will always remember Chuck and how 
he liked to tease me. It seemed to me that 
he took life one day at a time. One thing 
I learned from Chuck, ‘‘Enjoy the present 
and not worry about the past or the 
future.” 


Chucky cheese I used to call 
Him he 
Always 
Sincerely, spe nate, bl mil 
; oveable, huggable smile 
Kathy MacDonald Even though in life he had some 
— . hardShips which many of us do not understand, 


He never complained 
he tOok one day at a time and lived to the fullest 
‘he waS a truly lovable person, man, artist, and friend 
I picTure him now running strong in 
hEaven catching the 
giRls and creatively spending his 
tiMe being a talented, successful 3 
Artist he will be missed by £ 


Kim Deneumoustier . i 


everyoNe who was lucky scrap" to have known him. 5, <ges i? 


Peter Tatro, 
volunteer 
counselor 

dies 


by Kerry Elder 

Peter Tatro, a volunteer counselor at 
NECC, of 82 Francis St., Haverhill, died 
Tuesday, Dec. 1 at his home. 

For the past seven years he volunteered 
his services two days a week at Northern 
Essex, serving as a counselor for students 

_planning to transfer. 


Tatro was born Sept. 5, 1920, in Cam- 
bridge. He is the son of Peter C. and Jean 
(LaRoase) Tatro. He was a 1939 graduate 
of Haverhill High School and also 
graduated from Command General Staff 
College, of Ft. Levenworth, Kansas. 


He was a member of the Haverhill 
Rotary Club, the Haverhill B.P.O.E., and 
was the director of the Boy Scouts Lone 
Tree Council. He was a veteran of World 
War II, where he had served on the South 
Pacific Islands of New Caledonia, 
Bougainville, Guadalcanal, and the 
Philippines. 

After the war, he was commander of 
Co. A, 182nd Infantry Division, and serv- 
ed as planning and training officer in the 
National Guard. He retired as a National 
Guard colonel. He was an Honorary 
Grand Marshal of the Haverhill Veterans 
Day parade. 


Tatro is survived by two daughters, 
Gail (Mrs. Frank Tatro-Julian), and 
Lynne, (Mrs. Clyde Hilton), both of 
Haverhill, as well as three grandchildren, 
Sarah Tatro-Julian, Peter C. Tatro, and 
Natalie Hilton. He also has several nieces 
and nephews. His brother-in-law, is. 
Haverhill fire chief, Richard Borden. 

Courtesy of Haverhill Gazette 


Clarence 
A. Wood, 
dies in 
Florida 


Dr. Clarence A. Wood, professor at 
Northern Essex until his retirement in 
1978, died Nov. 23 in Tampa Hospital, 
Tampa, Fla. He was 79. 

First employed in 1961 as a professor 
of psychology and sociology, Dr. Wood 
also served as dean of students from 
1962-1964, and then as dean of faculty 
from 1964-1966, after which he returned 
to the classroom. 

He formerly lived in North Andover, 
then moved to Florida 9 years ago. 


A retired minister, he was a member of 
Grace Presbyterian Church and the 
American Psychology Association. 

His survivors include his wife Gertrude, 
a.son, Arthur, and two grandchildren. 


For those who might like to write a note 
to Mrs. Wood, her address is 9507 Pur- 
dy Street, Spring Hill, Florida 33526. 


D. Alan 
Kepner dies 
in accident 


D. Alan Kepner, 15, died due to an un- 
fortunate accident. He was the son of 
Dennis Kepner, faculty member in the 
engineering science department. 

A memorial service was held Sunday, 
Nov. 8, at the United Methodist Church 
in Hampton, N.H. 

A scholarship fund has been establish- 
ed at Winnacunnet High School, Alumni 

' Drive, Hampton, N.H. 03842. 
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Coop ed wraps workshops : Job fair 


by Kerry Elder 

A group of cooperative eaucauon 
students met Dec. 2, to join a workshop 
entitled, “After You Are Hired.” The 
presentation was an interesting and infor- 
mative lesson on how one is to conduct 
himself in the workplace after being hired. 

Director of Cooperative Education and 
Placement Dr. Abbott Rice presented the 
students with the hour-long discussion on 
acceptance of the new job, and how to 
make it work to one’s benefit. The main 
subject of the workshop, however, was 
the discussion of the reasons employees 
are terminated and ways to avoid that 
possibility from happening. 

Rice stated that the ten most common 
reasons people get fired are the following. 
e Failure to fit in. 

Over-selling yourself. 

Bad chemistry with your boss, 
Rigidity. 

Lack of skill. 

Office politics. 

Refusal to conform to unspoken rules. 
Failing to be a team player. 
Business dislocation. 

Poor judgment. 


Job training 


Students at Northern Essex who are 
uncertain about what direction their 
careers should take will receive a big 
boost from a new federally-funded 
cooperative job training program here. 

The new pilot program — Project AC- 
CESS — will provide students who have 
limited experience in the job market with 
the opportunity to tie together classwork 
with paid internships in a variety of 
fields. 

Abbott Rice, director of cooperative 
education, said the program will provide 
counseling support, resume and job inter- 
view training, seminars, field trips, and 
work experience for students, particularly 
those in the general studies program. 

“While many students have a clear 
idea of what they want to do when they 
graduate, a number of other students are 
not sure what career opportunities would 
be of interest to them. Project ACCESS 

‘is designed specifically for them.” 

He said students will be tested to deter- 

mine their skills and to find out about 


Variety of scholarships offered 


by Jolene Owen 

Mest different scholarship applica- 
tions are available in the Admissions Of- 
fice in the Applied Science building. 

Students are encouraged to apply even 
if they feel as if they might not be eligible. 

Scholarships available are: 

The NECC Boston University Trustee 
Scholarship for Transfer Students. To 
qualify, the student must have a college 
grade point average of 3.5 or higher, plan 
to enroll at BU for the 1988 fall semester, 
show academic achievement beyond nor. 
mal curricula requirements, and 
demonstrate leadership or distinctive con- 
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DR. ABBOTT RICE, director of 
cooperative education. 


their particular interests. They will then 
be placed in appropriate jobs in fields of 
interest and receive both academic credit 
and salary. 

Rice said the students will receive 
faculty supervision and monitoring while 
at their jobs so the internship experience 
will be tied directly to the academic train- 
ing they will be receiving in the 
classroom. 


“In the past, many students took pay- 
ing jobs, but didn’t have much to do with 


Rice also explained that sometimes it 
is the interviewer who is to blame when 
you do not turn out to be as well-qualified 
for the job as they originally had thought. 
You went in for the interview selling 
youself, and selling the skills that you had 
to offer. They believed these skills made 
you qualified to carry out the job, but 
they were blind to the fact that there may 
have been some skills that you lacked. 


Rice also shared some of the personal 
experiences he encountered when he first 
entered the work force. His stories were 
entertaining as well as instructive. 


The next cooperative education 
meeting will be held in the Essex room 
Dec. 10, at noon. The workshop is titled, 
“Women,” and the discussion will cover 
the topic of women in the work force. Co- 
op students are asked to call Cheryl at 
374-3670 to sign up to attend a workshop. 

This will be the last opportunity dur- 
ing the semester to attend a workshop. 
It is required of all co-op students to at- 
tend at least one workshop throughout 
the course of the semester to fulfill their 
requirements. 


program available at NECC 


a possible career. Project ACCESS will 
provide students with the opportunity to 
test out possible new careers and find out 
for themselves if a particular job is of real 
interest to them.” 

ACCESS is being supported through a 
$51,905 grant from the U.S. Department 
of Education. 

Students interested in learning more 
about the program should contact Rice in 
the coop education office, located in the 
student center. The program will begin 
January 1988. 


Glamour contest for women begins 


Northern Essex students are invited to 
participate in Glamour Magazine’s 1988 
Top Ten College Women Competition. 
Young women from colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country will com- 
pete in Glamour’s search for ten outstan- 
ding students. A panel of Glamour 
editors will select the winners on the basis 
of their solid records of achievement in 
academic studies and/or in extracur- 


tributions to the college and community. 
The scholarship offers full tuition and 
fees. 
* * * * * * 
The Training Awards Program is for 
candidates who are preferably heads of 
households and completing under- 
graduate programs or entering vocational 
or technical training. Regional awards are 
$1,500 each. 
* * * * *, * 
American Mensa Education & 
Research Foundation Scholarship con- 
test. Awards of $1,000, $500, $200, and 
$100 will be given in each of American 


ricular activities on campus or in the 
community. 
The 1988 Top Ten College Women will 


be featured in Glamour’s August College 
Issue. 

Anyone who is interested in entering 
the search should contact Betty Ventura, 
public information office, A-339, 
374-3863, for more information. The 
deadline is Dec. 15, 1987. 


Mensa’s nine regions (Boston is region 
one). There will also be two national 
prizes. This is an essay contest. 

One is the Rita Levine Memorial 
Scholarship which will grant $600 to a 
woman returning to school after an 
absence of at least seven years. 

The other is the Howard M. Turney 
Financial Aid Program which will award 
$1,000 for study in engineering, 
mathematics, medicine, or the physical 
sciences. Proof of Mensa eligibility is 
needed for this scholarship. The Boston 
Mensa group will include awards of $500, 
$300, and $200. It is not necessary to be 


Boston University pays big money 


Each year, the president of Northern 
Essex is invited to nominate two people 
for consideration in the competition for 
the Boston University Trustee Scholar- 
ship for transfer students. Each Trustee 
Scholar will receive a scholarship award 
covering full tuition and fees ($11,150 in 
1986-87). 

The NECC committee, which has been 
named to recommend potential can- 
didates, wishes to inform you of the 
eligibility requirements and procedures. 

Students nominated must have a col- 
lege grade point average of 3.5 or higher 
and be planning to apply for admission 
to Boston University for September 1988 
enrollment, following their graduation 
from Northern Essex. 

Students may apply to any one of the 
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schools and colleges of Boston Universi- 
ty: college for the arts, school of educa- 
tion, college of engineering, college of 
liberal arts, school of management, col- 
lege communication, school of nursing, 
Sargent College of Allies Health Profes- 
sions and University Professors Program. 

In addition to the 3.5 grade point 
average requirement, students must also 
show academic achievement beyond nor- 
mal curricular requirements, and 
demonstration of leadership or distinctive 
contributions to the college and 
community. 

Procedures for application. 
¢ References from at least two faculty 
members, preferably one from your ma- 
jor study area, and at least one from an 
individual not connected with the colleg 


Fon 


should be completed. (Reference forms are 
available in room B-217 in the applied 
science building). 
e You need to complete a one to two page 
letter of application that details academic 
achievement and demonstration of leader- 
ship or distinctive contributions to the 
college and community. 
¢ The references and letter of application 
should be submitted by Jan. 11, 1988, to 
Richard Pastor, room B-217. Pastor is ac- 
ting as liaison for the committee. 
e Finalists will be selected from the ap- 
plications received, and they will be ask- 
ed to complete a scholarship essay, on a 
topic to be suggested by Boston Univer- 
sity, for final consideration. 

If you have any questions, please feel 
free to contact Richard Pastor, room 

_B-217, 374-3650. 


is success 


by Tobi Bennett 

The job fair that took place in the lob- 
by of C building Nov. 18 brought in ap- 
plications to many of the companies that 
participated. Each table at the fair con- 
tained pamphlets, and brochures and 
there were also representatives to answer 
any questions. 

The broad range of companies includ- 
ed placement agencies, banks, depart- 
ment. stores and others. Each company 
offered students a good opportunity to 
view the working world. 

One of the placement agencies on hand 
was New Perspectives Personnel. They 
offered both temporary and permanent 
positions which Lyda Fairbanks, 
marketing representative, said “allows 
students to see what’s out there and gives 
them an idea of the business world.” 

For students who were more in-. 
terested in just earning a little extra | 
money for Christmas, there were a few 
department stores looking to fill positions 
for the holiday rush. Ann and Hope was 
present at the fair hoping to fill 35-40 
positions. However, the representative 
was slightly less than hopeful. Students 
are looking for more professional jobs 
rather than entry level positions. 

A popular table at the fair belonged to 
United Parcel Service. The representative 
from UPS said the average number of ap- 
plications received at each fair they at- 
tended was between 15 to 30. 

UPS offered the highest starting 
salaries along with a variety of jobs and 
shifts. New employees were placed within 
two weeks. This could account for such 
a successful response. 

Students who are looking for a job 
with a training program might be in- 
terested in Cambridge Eye Associates. 
Debra M. DeCastro, personnel ad- 
ministrator, explained that after a three 
year apprenticeship with the doctor.on 
duty, the student can take the state 
boards and become a licensed optician. 
This job offers a good chance for a new 
career. 

Family Mutual was one of the banks 
represented. Although there weren’t 
many positions left to fill, they were 
represented at the fair for the third year 
because they needed people with word 
processing experience. The representative 
said their turnout was usually good with 
an average of four applications per fair. 


a member of Mensa to apply. 
* * * * 

The Foundation of the National stu- 
dent Nurse’s Association, Inc. awards 
scholarships to students enrolled in nur- 
sing or pre-nursing programs. Scholar- 
ships range form $1,000 to $2,500. 
Scholarships will be based on academic 
achievement, financial need, and involve- 
ment in nursing student organizations 
and community activities related to 
health care. 

Please see other stories on this page for 
more information about scholarships. 
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PRETTY AS A PICTURE 
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Geagon’s ph 


by Jodi Walsh 

Donna Geagon a five year member of 
the staff at NECC, works in the audio 
visual center as a media specialist. Her 
job requires her to take photographs for 
all public relations affairs on campus. Her 
photos also include scenic views, animals, 
and pictures of people. 

Two years ago Geagon entered a 
faculty-student photo contest. All en- 
trants had to submit a picture of some 
place on campus. She submitted a photo 
of “C” building. It was taken after a snow 
fall. She won first place. 


Her photos are much appreciated by 
many at the college. Today you will find 
throughout the lobby of‘C’’ building 
photographs by Geagon on exhibit. 

Geagon has been involved in 
photography for 10 years now. “It got to 
a point where I’d rather deal with 
machines than people,” she says. She 
graduated from Bristol Community Col- 
lege with an associate’s degree in 


otos capture 
life of college and region 


psychology, and later attended 
Southeastern Massachusetts University, 
where she enrolled in a photographv 
course she says she had an overwhelming 
desire to learn more about the art. Her 


professor encouraged her to teach some 
courses. She did just that for two years. 
She worked for Bristol Community Col- 
lege for seven years. 

Geagon would enjoy teaching 
photography classes now, but unfor- 
tunately she has a tight schedule. Her 
day is from 8:30 - 5 and then she goes 
home to her darkroom to develop her 
photographs. 

Geagon says she has taught herself 
much about photography. “‘I learn by ex- 
perience, reading books, and through trial 
and error,”’ she explains. 

Originally from Fall River, Geagon is 
now a resident of Kingston, N.H. 

In her free time, she enjoys scrimshaw 
— etching on ivory. She also enjoys col- 
lecting Garfields. ‘‘He’s my kind of per- 
son — cocky,’ she says. 


i 
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MAKE IT HAPPEN 


Quick action needed on problems 


Please see pages 3 and 18 for other 
viewpoints. 


by Diane Reukauf 

You see it must happen, you wait for 
it to happen, and it doesn’t happen. 

The administration at Northern Essex 
Community College is too often so bogg- 
ed down in the red tape of bureaucracy, 
it fails to generate action which is 
imperative. 

We understand that getting things ac- 
complished in a bureaucracy involves 
time. Discussion, research, reports, 
documentation and plans for funding 
must occur to solve problems. We don’t 
understand why it is that at this college 
the red tape never seems to untangle, nor 
why so much of the time, lack of action 
is at student expense. 

This fall, articles in the Observer have 
focused on a variety of problems, pro- 
blems which have required faster reaction 
time from the administration. 

Protection needed 

In the last issue of the Observer, we ad- 
dressed the problem of car theft and van- 
dalism plaguing the Lawrence satellite 
campus at 35 Jackson Street, where 
students as well as staff have for months 
been faced with the fact the college had 
taken no steps to provide protection to 
their property. 

While it is reported the college pays at 
least $25,000 a year to secure parking at 
the Central Catholic site for LEEP 
students, the Jackson Street site remains 
vulnerable. 

A month has passed since letters re- 
questing immediate action were sent to 
President John R. Dimitry and Dean of 
Administration Joseph Brown. 

We are told that finally steps are being 
taken to improve the situation at the 
Jackson Street site. It is reported there 
is a possibility a safe parking lot may be 
provided by Jan. 25. Let’s hope obtain- 
ing this parking is a project which 
materializes sooner than the paving of the 
mudflats promised now for a dozen years. 
Students must be rescued from the cons- 
tant tareat of physical and property 
damage. 

Too many TBAs 

Another difficulty the Observer has 
focused on is the problem created by over- 
use of part-time faculty. At this point, 
over 200 classes are to be assigned 
(TBAs). We must conclude there will be 
a great deal of last-minute hiring to do 
after Christmas. Obviously, such a situa- 
tion is not healthy for the academic 
climate of the college. Among other 
things, students are obliged to select their 
courses with blindfolds; they have little 
chance to decide which professors they 
prefer when the professors are TBAs. At 
a Dec. 4 faculty meeting, Robert 
McDonald, dean of academic affairs, in- 
dicated funds for part-time teachers have 
been depleted. Does this mean 200 TBAs 
will have no teachers? 
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Smoking policy needs review 

Meantime, the administration dragged 
its feet in the implementation of the non- 
smoking policy mandated by the state 
last March. The policy did not go into ef- 
fect at Northern Essex until Nov. 9. Dur- 
ing the delay, one student withdrew from 
NECC because she was so distressed by 
the administration’s lack of concern for 
student’s health. Now that the policy is 
in effect, it is clear it needs review. While 
it is commendable to discourage smoking, 
it is obvious areas designated for smok- 
ing are too numerous in some places 
(liberal arts building) and too inadequate 
in others (student center). 


Union sets record on grievances 

The faculty union at the college claims 
that Northern Essex has more grievances 
pending against the administration than 
most other community colleges. One of 
the problems, according to the union 
leadership, is that the administration in- 
variably delays action. When the time 
restriction for action is 30 days, the ad- 
ministration tests the limit to the last 
day. A school filled with grieving faculty 
is not as productve as one where faculty 
don’t grieve. 

Student center abandoned? 

Another problem pointed out by the 
Observer (Sept. 29 issue) has been the 
poor maintenance of the student center 
which should be the hub of social activi- 
ty. Instead, it is a dingy, crowded, shab- 
by and ill-kept place. It has been virtual- 
ly abandoned by maintenance except 
when las not- attended by students 
occur. 

The center suffers from neglect — 
brought about by an insufficient number 
of custodians who say its maintenance 
has last priority of buildings on campus. 
Although the relatively new house plants 
in the cafeteria are pretty, and the new 
furniture in the tiled lounge is nice, the 
fact is that the poorly lighted gloomy 
downstairs of the center is in dire need of 
new carpeting and paint. What used to 
be space for the student lounge has gone 
to house staff in offices. Trash piles high, 
the area is heated like a sauna bath, and 
rest-rooms often have no tissue. Now the 
rumor is that the game room may go next 
for administrative offices. 

Plugs don’t work 

It takes too long to implement change 
at NECC. Delays compound problems. A 
bureaucratic system will buckle under 
pressure created by plugs in the struc- 
ture. ‘ 

Students are still worried about park- 
ing their cars. Too many of next 
semester’s classes are not staffed. Smok- 
ing problems are not yet settled. 
Grievances abound. The mudflats are not 
paved. The student center is a dump. 

Each has become an exaggerated pro- 
blem because the administration stret- 
ches time too thin. Faster action is need- 
ed. Promises need to be kept. 


READERS WRITE 


Graffitti upsets student from Iran 


Dear Editor: 

While it is stated in the Observer 
interview of several Vietnamese in the 
Oct. 27 issue that ‘In America there is 
peace, freedom and happiness .. .,”’ it is 
also true that other immigrants have had 
a different experience. The reason I have 
written this article is because after I had 
read the interview it made me ask myself 
why I can’t feel this peace. 

Originally I am from Iran. My family 
and I are victims of the Iranian revolu- 
tion and had to leave our country. My 
father spent the best years of his life ser- 
ving America’s interests in Iran and 
elsewhere. 

At that time, Iran was under the brutal 
dictatorship of the Shah. But eight years 
ago Iran had a revolution. After the 
revolution succeeded, Iran’s situation 
changed completely. 

Many Iranians like my father have left 
their country. After he, who was iden- 
tified as a friend of America, escaped from 
Iran, he came to the United States and 
started the process of getting permission 
for us to come here. For eight years he us- 
ed all available means such as U.S. 
government agencies which he had serv- 
ed — friends, lawyers, etc. 


In coming to the United States, we had 
heard that Americans often have an ag- 
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gressive attitude toward Iranians. But I 
never thought that I would experience 
such attitudes. But unluckily, I’ve often 
heard Americans say that they see us as 
the enemy. 


The following is a paraphrase of-graf- 
fiti recently scratched on a wall at NECC 
— “Am I prejudiced? You bet I am! I’d 
love to killa couple of Iranians!”’ In light 
of the attitudes behind such graffiti, can 
I feel that peace, freedom or happiness 
the Vietnamese immigrants in the inter- 
view feel? After all the difficulties that 
Iranians like myself go through leaving 
their country to come here to find peace 
and life with happiness, is it fair to have 
to experience such attitudes? 

Sincerely, 
Lucy E. 


Instructor 
agrees 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to add my name in support 
of this article. I have talked with Lucy 
and she has agreed to it. 

Sincerely, 
Paul Bamberger, ESL instructor 
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OPINION 


Kevin Yorke, Lawrence, business ad- 


ministration: ‘‘I would give peace for the 
whole world. It is the most meaningful 
gift. It’s something I think everybody 
wants.” 


John Asare, Chelmsford, business: “‘I 
would say to alleviate doubt about life. 
That would relieve anxiety and therefore 
limit competition between people and 
societies. The basic concept is that, if peo- 
ple knew all the answers, then they could 
live in harmony and get the most satisfac- 
tion out of life.” 


Beth Russell, Boxford, general studies: 
“T would invite the world to spend one 
hour in my human relations class. That 
might cause people to understand that it 
is communication with others that 
creates the situations we have that need 
to be solved.” ~ 


Question: : 
If you had just one gift to share with the world, what would it be? 


by Darlene Beal with photos by Mark Kelley 


processing: ‘‘World peace — to make the 
world a happier place. If we didn’t have 
to spend so much money on weapons, 
there would be more money to help the 
starving and poor.” 


es i 
Matrille, Haverhill, general 
studies: “‘Good advice — it is the beSt 
thing that I could give. Good advice can 
contribute to improve life situations of 
somebody and can contribute to change 
the world and society. You can give a car 
or another object, but that’s not what’s 
important.”’ 4 


A special ti 


by Patricia Egan 


Bright colorful lights outline the | 


houses on the side of the road, wreaths 
made with branches of pine hang on the 
doors and the smell of fresh snow in the 
air. The snow covered trees and houses 
remind me of the old postcard pictures 
with horses pulling the sleigh through the 
snow covered paths. 

Everybody you see has a warm smile. 
Children are bundled up in their 
snowsuits, with their stocking caps and 
gloves. Others are making snowmen and 
angels in the snow. Cars with skis on the 
roof rack and snowmobiles on the trailer 
behind them are common sights. 
Everybody is going or doing something 
at this time of the year. Stores are filled 


Sharon Miller, Plaistow, liberal arts: “I 
don’t know if it would be considered a 
gift, but I would like to take away all the 
evil in the world like hunger, the AIDS 
disease, and cancer. That way people 
could be happy.” 


Ll 


Cory Simonds, Ipswich, executive 
secretary: ‘‘Happiness . . . because there 
are so many unhappy people in the world. 
It would make life easier and maybe bring 
about world peace — the ultimate.” 
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with people preparing for Christmas. 
Christmas shoppers are scattering about, 
looking for just the special gift for the 
special persons in their lives. 


Christmas tree lots empty as the days. 
get closer. Cars with big Christmas trees 
tied down tightly pass you by. Boxes fill- 
ed with hand-made ornaments, glass 
bulbs, garlands, lights, and the best thing 
of all, the Christmas angel, are brought 
down from the attic. Soft red and white 
stockings are hanging from the mantle on 
the fireplace. Children have thoughts of 
Santa and his reindeer traveling the sky. 

Scents of fresh gingerbread men 
cookies float through the house, making 
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Jim MacDougall, Groveland, engineer- 
ing: ‘‘My one gift to the world would be 


* to end starvation and poverty throughout 


the world. A lot of people are starving in 
this country alone.” 


ee See Bi ees mene a Be 
alley Cutler, Andover, journalism: ‘ 
would like to rid the world of AIDS, 
cancer, and all other disease. I think peo- 
ple would be happy if we were rid of 
disease.” 


it hard to resist taking one...or two. 
Sounds of Christmas carols come from 
the radio. 

Preparing for this joyful celebration is 
well worth-while when you see the 
wonderful smile on your loved ones’ faces. 


This time of year is a special time when 
you get to see your friends and relatives. 
Let us not forget the most important 
thing about Christmas is that it was th 
day Jesus Christ was born. 

Merry Christmas and God bless you!!! 
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Peter Smith photo 


CARL RUSSO, NECC graduate class of 1983, shown here with two photos from 
his portfolio. A photo of a solo performance by a student performing in “Stillpoint” 
and an Andover firefighter battling a house fire.. 


NECC photo editor 
at Eagle Tribune 


by Sharon Noone 
4 4 want to capture the essence of 
daily life, the special moments 
of ordinary people at work and 
at play,’’ says Carl Russo, 
former Northern Essex student and 
photo editor of the Observer. Those are 
the words Russo uses to describe his work 
at the Lawrence Eagle Tribune. 


His interest in photo-journalism began 
when he started to work for the college 
newspaper in the fall of 1980, after com- 
pleting and earning a certificate in a one- 
year photography program at the 
Franklin Institute in Boston. 

Russo came to Northern Essex to 
brush up on his academics, never realiz- 
ing that it would be the beginning of his 
pursuit to make a career out of what he 
enjoys the most. 

He says, “I knew I wanted to work with 
photography, but I didn’t know what, 
specific field to get into. After working: 
on the Observer, I knew it was photo- 
journalism.” 

Russo was the photo editor for the 
Observer from the fall of 1981 until he 
graduated in the spring of 1983. He says 
the experience he got from working on the 
Observer was incredible. “It gave me a 
chance to experiment with new ideas and 
techniques, to learn through trial and er- 
ror and it also helped me build up my 
portfolio that I use today,” he says. 


While attending Northern Essex, 
Russo began to do free-lance work for 
area newspapers with the help of his new 
investment, a police scanner. This helped 
the Methuen resident get to an accident 
scene or fire that would have otherwise 
gone undocumented and then sell his 
photos to surrounding newspapers. 

After graduation, he soon discovered 
that he would probably have to leave the, 
area to find a job on a newspaper. For- 
tunately for him, the Andover Townsman 
was looking for a photographer, and 
Russo was hired. 

He describes this opportunity as a 
“stroke of luck.”’ He accepted the job and 
worked there for three years until the 
Lawrence-Eagle Tribune called him to fill 
a part-time job in the photography 
department. Russo felt confident enough 
to accept because of the responsibilities 
and experience on the Townsman. 

Now that he is working full-time at the 
Tribune, he has little time to work on his 
Beatles collection. Russo is an avid fan 
and collects anything that is Beatle 
related and boasts of owning every 
original album. Also, in his spare time, he 
enjoys frequenting Beatles conventions 
held every so often. 

His immediate plans are to continue his 
work at the Tribune. His work will be 
shown along with photos by his co-worker 
Bryan Eaton, in the spring of 1988 in the 
Bentley Library. 


Social club plans outing 


by Deborah King 

The social club meets every Wednesday 
at noon to discuss plans for its social 
events. Since the holiday season ap- 
proaches, the group is busy arranging an 
outing at the Beijing Restaurant Dec. 11. 
Members will meet at the student center 
parking lot at 4:15 p.m. The cost will be 
announced soon. 

The group provided refreshments at the 


faculty association meeting Dec. 6. On 
Dec. 16, Rev. Thomas Bentley, director 
of Emmaus House for the homeless, will 
visit. The club has been raising funds to 
donate cleaning supplies to the house. 

Phil Dandurant, president of the club, 
says the group has been active for three 
years now. For more information, see Lin- 
da Comeau, club adviser, at the student 
center. 


Glenna Bier 


NECC’s link to the public 


by Joe Larsen 
“I feel a sense of power,” says Glenna 
Bier, the receptionist for Northern Essex. 
Sitting inside the octagonal reception 
desk at the entrance of the library, Bier 
has a lot more responsibility than one 
might think. With answering and relay- 
ing phone calls, and a walkie-talkie con- 
necting her to every security officer on 
campus, Bier ‘has the semblance of a 
space technician for Houston Control. Be- 
ing the recipient of the Distinguished Ser- 


- vice Award last summer shows that she 


has done her job well. 

Concerning the campus, Bier is a 
storehouse of knowledge. There is usual- 
ly not a question she can’t answer. 

“If I don’t know it, I’ll find out,’’She 
says. “I feel ‘bleah’ if I don’t know 
something.”’ 

Every few minutes, a call would in- 
terupt our conversation which prompted 
me to ask if an extremely busy day had 
ever caused her to be rude to a caller. 

“Oh no! I could never do that,’ she 
claimed. 

But she did admit that on one or two 
occasions she has told people to go places 
after they’ve hung up. ' 

“Northern Essex, hello! Yes, sir, I’ll 
connect you.”’(to me) ‘‘Notice how polite 
I am?” 

There is no doubt that Bier is well- 
mannered. A well-bred woman, she has 
always lived in this area where her career 


Richie; 


path has spanned years as a hairdresser 
and model to her current position. Yet 
despite the fact that her roots are firmly 
planted in New England, Bier thoroughly 
enjoys travel. 

Florida and the Bahamas are mention- 
ed among the places she has travelled, 
but by far her favorite vacation spot is 
Ogunquit, Maine. 

“Why Ogunquit?” 

“It’s beautiful and peaceful.” 

It’s also nearby. Bier despises long 
hours of travel. One of the reasons she 
chooses Florida as a vacation spot is 
because it’s a short plane ride. Because 
Bier is Jewish, I asked her if she has con- 
sidered a trip to Israel. 

“Oh, no! (turning to answer another 
call) ‘“T'wenty-hour plane trip.”’ 

Though the tone of her voice suggested 
it, I wondered if she were surprised by my 
next question (another flurry of calls). 
Yes, boats were out of the question. More 
calls. 

Where were we? Bier turned to me look- 
ing pensive for a moment and then sur- 
mised that what she REALLY enjoys is 
going out and meeting people. 

With calls increasing at an alarming 
rate, it became evident our conversation 
would come to a somewhat abrupt en- 
ding. ‘“‘What she really enjoys is peo- 
ple...that’s probably why she does her job 
so well,” I thought, gathering together 
my belongings. 


forever 


and always 


by Sue Inniss 

In the Tyngsboro High School Class of 
1987, there were 81 graduating students. 
We were a very close-knit group of friends 
then. Now, we are a group of shocked 
mourners, for one of us has suddenly gone 
away. 

Richie was the friendliest guy I ever 
knew. He always had a smile stretching 
across his face and a joyful ‘‘Hi, Sue” 
greeting whenever we saw each other. We 
rarely ever caught Rich without his 
sunglasses handy. They were always visi- 
ble as a contoured lump in his shirt 
pocket. 

His lifestyle was easygoing. He didn’t 
show anyone he was nervous or worried 
about the major physics test that day or 
the huge basketball game he would be 
playing in that night. “It’s casual,” he 
would say and you would know then that 
he had it all under control. 

Two weeks ago, I was awakened by the 
sound of the telephone ringing. “Who 
would be calling me at this time of the 
morning?” I asked myself. It was my 
boyfriend, Scott. ‘‘I have some bad news 
for you,” he said. That is surely the 
understatement of the year. 

| wasn’t emotionally prepared for what 
he was about to tell me. My good friend 
from high school, Richie, had been killed 
in a car accident earlier that morning. I 
sat silently and listened as Scott told me 
the story. The reality of the pain didn’t 
hit me for a few minutes. It was like 
someone had thrown a brick at me in a 
slow motion and it clouted me in the back 
of the head the instant I hung up the 
phone. Richie was dead. 


The thought made my head hurt. Tears 
began to stream from my eyes and blur 
my vision. Richie was dead. He was my 
friend. Things like this don’t happen to 
your friends. It’s not fair. 

Richie had been driving away from his 
home, it was 12:30 in the morning. I still 
wonder where he could have been going. 
He was going too fast, he lost control, his 
car slammed into three telephone poles 
and a tree before finally ending up flip- 
ped over in the middle of the road. How 
could this have happened? Why did he 
have to die? 

I have no answers for these questions, 


- and it really bothers me. It is very hard 


to accept the idea that someone you went 
through 13 years of school with, someone 
who was always there for you, someone 
who had accepted you as you were and 
valued your friendship, is gone forever. 

The funeral was horrible. I have never 
felt so helpless and lost in all my life. All 
of Richie’s friends were there. We all 
hugged and cried together over our lost 
friend. It was like an early class reunion 
that was forced upon us and that no one 
wanted to attend. 

People walked dejectedly from the 
cemetery to their cars. The vision of 
Rich’s best friend, Jamie, kneeling in 
front of the casket weeping, will forever 
be imprinted in my memory. 

Forever, always, eternally and for all 
time. It is a very hard job to try and 
perceive what these words really mean, — 
especially when it comes to a friend’s life, 
but I know how each and every one of 
Rich’s friends will remember him: 

Forever, always, eternally and for all 


Remembering when at NECC 


by James Keene 

Oct. 2, 1975 — The campus ad- 
ministration thought they solved the 
parking problem by building a new park- 
ing lot. 

Aug. 27, 1977 — President John R. 
Dimitry was the featured speaker at the 
initiation of a new course in college 
administration. 

March 18, 1977 — Students were 
evacuated from the campus due to a 
bomb threat. It took 45 minutes for the 
buildings to be cleared. 

Dec. 14, 1987 — The campus radio sta- 
tion, WRAZ, announced plans to improve 
sound and volume control by ordering 


hundreds of dollars worth of equipment. 

Nov. 20, 1979, — President John R. 
Dimitry announced plans for a Fine Arts 
Building. The $200,000 appropriation was 
approved by the state legislature. 

Dec. 11, 1979 — Governor Edward 
King vetoed plans for the Fine Arts 
building for the Northern Essex campus. 

May 6, 1980 — The Deafness Com- 
munications Program graduated its first 
class. 

May 6, 1980 — The Northern Essex 
Observer had its one and only issue of the 
Lampoon Pages. Featured articles were 
the hiring of Johnny Carson to manage 
the Red Sox, and Bust Building II, anew 
course offered for women on campus. 


HEALTH 
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by Darlene Beal 

The AIDS virus cannot be transmitted 
through casual contact. Although this 
fact has been given to the public time and 
time again, still people are afraid. Socie- 
ty’s fear has led to discrimination among 
AIDS victims and those who have tested 
positive for the HIV virus which signals 
exposure and can lead to an AIDS related 
complex and eventually AIDS. 

“The tests now available are not for the 
AIDS disease itself, rather for the HIV 
anti-body level which is the virus that can 
cause AIDS,” Janette Waldron, R.N., of 
the Haverhill Health Department and the 
Merrimack Valley AIDS Task Force, said 
at a recent forum on Confronting AIDS 
on the Campus. 

Who should be tested and what hap- 
pens after you are tested? 

“The popular feeling is not to run out 
to get tested,’’ Waldron said. Those who 
should be tested are those in the high risk 
group or women who are planning or are 
in the early stages of pregnancy. 

“The real victim here is the unborn 
child,’ Karen Letourneau, R.N., M.S., 
F.N.P. of the student health service said. 

Waldron pointed out the emotional 
trauma produced by a positive test result. 


“Counseling for pre-testing and post- - 


testing is important, because a person 
needs to know what to do with the test 
result information.” 

“The tests simply show if one was ex- 
posed to the HIV virus and inno way can 
predict if one will develop the disease,”’ 
Letourneau said. 

The tests are not 100 percent con- 
clusive. It is common to find a false 
positive, although extremely rare to 
receive a false negative. If a test is found 
positive, a confirmatory test will be con- 
ducted to rule out false positives. 

“A positive result could really turn so- 
meone’s life upside down,”’ Letourneau 
said. “Results take approximately two 
weeks and are 98 percent reliable.” 

It can take three months to a year to 
show exposure to the AIDS virus and up 
to ten years thereafter to show actual 
symptoms of the disease developing. 


There are five different ways to go 
about getting tested for the AIDS virus. 
¢ anonymously 
¢ confidentially 
¢ routine testing 
e blind testing 
e mandatory 

The first and most preferred is 
anonymous testing at an alternate test 
site. These sites include a lab in Beverly 
at 522-4090, the state lab at 522-3700 ext. 
470 or 471, or the STD site at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital in Lowell. 

Waldron suggested bringing $49 to 
cover the costs. From there you will be 
assigned a number which will assure 
anonymity. Appointments can take up to 
one month. Results of the rest are given 
directly to you. 


Confidential tests can be had by your 
own doctor’s order, at the Fenway Health 
Service in Boston. An appointment can 
be made through the Merrimack Valley 
AIDS Task Force. The results in this case 
are also given directly to you. 

Blind testing is done for statistical pur- 
poses and is not had by request. Blood is 
randomly taken from other routine tests 
and tested for the AIDS virus. “‘It is not 
clear what they do with that information 
once it is gotten,’’ Waldron said. 

The more controversial testing is re- 
quired or mandatory testing. “Some doc- 
tors,’ Waldron said, “are denying service 
to patients not taking the test.” 


Many people agree that they have the | 


right not to be tested if they choose, yet 
others are pointing out the right of the 
doctor. Does the doctor have to right to 
know whether or not a patient about to 
be operated on has been exposed to the 
virus? 

“These are not clear cut issues here,’’ 
Stephen Isenstadt of the Massachusetts 
Public Health Department said during a 
recent panel entitled, AIDS Testing: 
Privacy, Discrimination, or Public 
Health. “There are definite conflicts with 
the entire AIDS issue.”’ 

The panel’s focus of discussion was the 
legal, ethical and medical obligation of 
those involved with testing and 
knowledge of the test results. 

In Massachusetts, AIDS is considered 
to be a handicap in which discrimination 
is prohibited by law. “To be denied 
employment because of a positive HIV 
test is discrimination,” Isenstadt said. It 
must be shown that something in the job 
description could lead to the spread of the 
disease for a job to be denied.”’ 

The HIV virus is spread through sexual 
contact with a person exposed to the 
virus, through the use of a contaminated 
needle during IV drug use, or through 
contaminated body fluid entering the 
blood stream. 

“This is a blood-born virus,” Isenstadt 
said. 

The latest statistics show that 60 — 70 
percent of reported AIDS cases have been 
transmitted through sexual contact, 20 
percent through IV drug use, and 10U per- 
cent through blood transfusions or con- 
taminated body fluids entering the blood 
stream. — 

According to Letourneau, “The sexual 
revolution has become excessive. There 
shouldn’t be any more one-night stands.”’ 

Protected sexual behavior, although 
not 100 percent assured, is the use of ‘‘a 
new latex condom.”’ 

AIDS education and awareness is im- 
portant. “Each person has to know if 
he/she is in a risk situation,” Letourneau 


said. “It is up to each individual to lessen . 


his/her own risk. You can protect yourself 
against AIDS. Education is the key.”’ 


U.S. health care in crisis 


The present health care system in the 
U.S. is said to be in crisis. Experts have 
pointed to the rising cost of providing 
adequate health care and the increasing 
control of doctors by cost administrators 
as some of the challenges facing this 
nation. 

While some may take issues with the 
above assertions, one thing is clear; the 
U.S. is the only industrialized nation 
without some form of a national health 
-insurance program. Countries like 
Canada, Germany and Britain have all 
pursued some form of national health 
policy for its citizens. 

The present high incidence of diseases, 
and malnutrition and the threat of AIDS 
indicates that all is not well with our 
health care system. It is from this stand- 
point that I welcome the Dukakis health 
insurance plan for Massachusetts. 
Among its strongest point, is the desire 
of the Duke to make Massachusetts the 
first state in the nation to guarantee 
health care insurance for its citizens. Op- 
ponents of this plan have argued that 


such a proposal will be too costly for the 
state. We must, however, bear in mind 
that to ‘‘prevent is better than to cure’”’ 
and essentially this is what the bill seeks 
to achieve. 

As expected, the plan is hailed by the 
blue collar workers and low income 
groups who cannot afford to pay for 
health services. It is strongly opposed by 
the Massachusetts Associated Industries 
(that such a plan will be too prohibitive). 

What we cannot fail to grasp is that, 
a healthy population is a ‘sin qua non’ for 
every nation. Some have suggested that 
to provide this amounts to state control. 
Those subscribing to these views must be 


-reminded that it was the state that acted 


to put a “cap” on the malpractice in- 

surance suits after it threatened health 

delivery services in Florida and Miami. 

As the state senate debates this bill, 

our only hope is that they will be guided 

by the spirit of the people and pass some 
form of universal health plan. 

Sincerely, 

Randolph Quaye, lecturer, 

division of social sciences 


AIDS testing issue discussed 


KAREN LETOURNEAU, student health service. 


Hotline serves overeaters 


by Mike Townsend 

The School of Psychology at the 
Florida Institute of Technology and the 
Heritage Health Corporation have 
established a food addiction hotline. The 
number is 1-800-USA-0088. 

The hotline serves three purposes. 
First, it tells callers what food addiction 
is, and how to obtain help; second, it 
gathers information about the nature and 
extent of the food addiction problem in 
the United States — with the creation of 
a data base, professionals can begin to 
better understand the problem and res- 
pond with treatment; third, it is intend- 
ed to raise the awareness in the popula- 
tion that food addiction is a devastating 
disease. 

The craving for food can be the same 


as the craving for alcohol. Food addicts 
also exhibit withdrawal symptoms when 
refined carbohydrates are removed from 
the diet. These symptoms typically in- 
clude dizziness, chills, nausea, shakiness 
and headache. 

Dieting and weight control programs 
rarely help food addicts. They show lit- 
tle improvement before they once again 
fall prey to their food addiction. The most 
promising long-term effectiveness for ad- 
dicts is abstinence along with strict 
dietary regimens with support and rein- 
forcement from fellow sufferers. 

Those calling the hotline will be refer- 
red to sources within local communities, 
such as Overeaters Anonymous. Callers 
in crisis will be referred to a counselor for 
crisis intervention. 


Ortolano named health intern 


by A.J. Fusco 

The Health resource center at the col- 
lege has announced the arrival.of Joan Or- 
tolano who will be serving as health 
education intern. She is. a candidate for 
a bachelor of science degree in health 
education at the University of Lowell. 

She is available to give class presenta- 


tions or workshops about health promo- 
tion and disease prevention on request. 

Along with making referrals to campus 
and community health resources, she can 
provide resource information on drug and 
alcohol education, smoking education, 
stress management, safety education, 
sexuality and sexually transmitted 
diseases, CPR and First Aid. 


Safety belt lowers the risk 


Joan Ortolano, health educator at the 
student health services, has indicated the 
college will observe Seat Belt Awareness 
Day Wednesday, Dec. 9. A table will be 
set up outside the cafeteria and have in- 
formation about wearing seat belts. 

The crash dummies Vince and Larry 
will be at the table to distribute literature 
and hand out trinkets to students and 
faculty. 

Ortolano says injuries from motor vehi- 
cle accidents are a leading cause of death 
for people 1 — 35. Traffic crashes result 
in more than 30,000 deaths and more 
than 400,000 moderate to serious injuries 
each year. 

Nearly half of the people killed in traf- 
fic crashes are under 25. For children bet- 
ween 5 and 15, motor vehicle fatalities ac- 


count for approximately 50 percent of all 
accidental deaths. 

Males constitute the highest risk 
group — those between 15 and 24 are 
almost three times more likely to die from 
a car crash as from any other cause. 

Each person in the United States, on 
the average, canexpect tobe inacrash 
at least once every ten years. One out of 
every six people will die in a crash and one 
out of 20 will suffer severe accident 
injury. 

Ortolano says students in a commuter 
school “‘need to realize the risks of daily 
commuting as well as ways to prevent 
them from happening. While not drink- 
ing and driving and not speeding can 
lower one’s risk from an automobile acci- 
dent, there is another way — ee a 
safety belt.” 


Freshstart: you can stop smoking 


NECC is presenting a series of 
workshops on the theme “Freshstart: you 
can stop smoking.”’ The four workshops, 
an American Cancer Society program 
sponsored by the office of staff develop- 
ment, will be held during the month of 
December in the president’s conference 
room. 

Freshstart is designed to help people 
stop smoking, and more important, to 
stay off cigarettes. In just two weeks, a 
trained ex-smoker will use methods and 
activities that have been tested and repre- 


sent the most effective ingredients for 
success. . 

The program doesn’t contain any non- 
essential elements. There are no gim- 
micks, meaningless activities or 
busywork. Freshstart consists of four 
one-hour sessions held during a two-week 
period. 

The series began Dec. 7. Others are 
scheduled for Thursday, Dec. 10; Mon- 
day, Dec. 14; and Thursday, Dec. 17. The ~ 
time is from 3 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
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Who’s 
taking it 
easy? 
by Mike LeBoeuf 

Some accuse students of going to col- 
lege to take it easy. The non-student may 
see the student as one leading the good 
life — getting up late and coming home 
early — actually working only 15 hours 
a week. 

What they don’t realize is that atten- 
ding school involves a great “‘behind the 
scenes effort.’’ While someone on the job 
has obvious duties, a student’s duties 
may not be apparent. It is a Catch 22. 
What makes the student’s life appear to 
be easy is actually what makes it difficult. 
The student’s work, from absorbing and 
interpreting class material to the paper 
chase of hunting out information. 

To merely attend a class faithfully is a 
must, but the student must also listen to 
the instructor and decipher what the im- 


portant details are and what the true 
definitions are. 


A test in class is based on your correct 


interpretation of the class material and 
text. An interpretation is only how we 
perceive something and information 
misperceived will spell disaster come test 
time. Tests usually account for 60 percent 
of your grade. How would you, the 
worker, feel if you were given large 
amounts of information about your com- 
pany and then one day you were put on 
an assignment and told sink or swim? 

Then there are always the term papers, 
dealing with topics that are part of your 
class subject. These papers must be in- 
dividual and the information has to be 
sought out. This is quite the task and 
usually leads to a lot of dead ends and 
numerous amounts of bits and pieces of 
material that must be organized into a 
five to ten-_page typed paper. Trying to 
find a topic that has ample enough infor- 
mation to fill that many pages, but isn’t 
too broad to cover entirely, is a chore. 

These tasks like term papers, which 
the average student completes at least 
three or four times a semester, entails 
text material that has to be read, 
understood and absorbed. This is done on 
what could be considered the student’s 
leisure time because most students have 
other responsibilities like jobs, children 
and other family obligations. 

We wouldn’t say these requirements 
aren’t the best thing to prepare students 
for a professional and responsible life, but 
would ask those who think that the 
average student is taking it easy, 
remember the demands on a student dai- 
ly and weekly — add up. 


Simplify 
process 


Dear Editor: 

Ever since I got the six steps to a suc- 
cessful spring 1988 course advising and 
registration forms, I’ve become more and 
more aware of the passage of time. The 
paper crunch until finals is underway. 

Last Wednesday, I picked up the 
master schedule of course listings and 
was disappointed. O.K. I'll be here 
another year. I felt myself growing older 
as the disc jockey played ‘‘Think I’m Go- 
ing Bald.” I put aside the paper pile to 
review my syllabi, confirming all my final 
projects are due within the week. 

Then I endured more grief as I went to 
meet my adviser, glancing on the way at 
the exam schedule (a mere three weeks 
away). I was told my adviser was at a 
meeting until 1 p.m. when he would be 
leaving for the day. I shrugged my 
shoulders, and returned to my car still 
short a signature. 

Indeed the final weeks of a semester are 
tense with pressure. Somehow, there 
should be a way to simplify some of the 
process. Perhaps one way to begin would 
be to start it sooner, and to match ad- 
visers with students in the classes they 
teach. Hours could be saved if the student 
were not obliged to locate assistance. 
Also more faculty might require papers 
Perera ae ene etneninan, tae final 

ays. 


Tim Delaney 


Drug abuse rising again 


by Beth White 

The place is America. The year is 1987. 
The problem: Drug Abuse by America’s 
youth. Sound familiar? Maybe that is 
because the problem didn’t spring up 
yesterday. In fact, during the 1980s, drug 
abuse has risen to an alarming, almost 
glorified status. Despite awareness pro- 
grams, televised warnings, and appeals 
by celebrities, our children are still sub- 
jecting themselves to a subtle killer. 

Try and picture a ten year old boy with 
a syringe stuck in his arm, or some girl 
dying from a cocaine overdose. Sick, isn’t 
it? If we’re having a hard time imagining 
this let’s open our eyes. We can probably 
catch it on the 11 p.m. news. It’s happen- 
ing everyday. Some kid is putting some 
kind of drug into his/her body. 

But why worry, whose kid is it 
anyway? Surely not one of our family 


members — we're good, religious people. 


From sixth grade to high school, kids are 
experimenting and/or using some kind of 
drug. Ninety percent, in fact, have ex- 
perimented with some kind of drug. If 
this sounds surprising, take into con- 
sideration that alcohol has been classified 
a drug and is very popular with our 
youth. 


A survey taken in 1980 showed that 
four percent of the people in drug 


rehabilitation centers were less than 21 
years of age. 
How do we combat this lethal problem? 


- Do we execute drug dealers, , punish the 


abusers, or just hope that it’s a passing 
phase? Educating ourselves is probably 
the initial step. From the classroom to the 
dining room, we have to stop being spec- 
tators and become participators. 

How is it that we can pretty much snub 
our noses at the problem in general, but 
become so mortified if one of our children 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


is the victim? Ever notice that the kids 
we read about, the ones who either died 
or were arrested as a result of drugs, were 
someone else’s son or daughter? 
Denial, ignorance, fear — all of these 
can be deadly if they stand in the way of 
a caring, understanding hand from 
reaching out to help a suffering youth. 
The whole country might not join the 
fight against drug abuse tomorrow, but 
one person making an effort can make a 
difference for someone — it has before. 


Give me a break and let us smoke 


by Debbie King 

My hands begin getting fidgity as I 
doodle on my notebook, staring at the 
clock. Three minutes and 42 seconds 
more. The teacher perches perilously on 
the edge of his desk, unaware of how close 
he is to falling. I grin to myself. I pull out 
a cigarette and my lighter as I wait for 
the clock to run out. 

Finally it’s time go to. I throw my back 
pack over my shoulder and run down the 
hall as I light my cigarette. As I’m stan- 
ding there, I am rudely informed by a 
passerby that I am in a non-smoking area. 

I look at him and dismiss him with a 
wave of my arm. After all, I have been 


smoking in this spot since September. I 
finish my cigarette and run to my next 
class. After asking a few people, I realize 
that the school has issued a new non- 
smoking policy. 

Smokers must smoke in designated 
areas only. That’s understandable. What 
I don’t understand is why the smoking 
areas are so small, and the non-smoking 
areas are so large. 

Smoking in between classes in our 
designated area is a joke. How can you 
smoke while you're standing on someone 
else’s toes, or burning your best friend’s 
back? I think smokers are definitely 
mistreated by this school. I know smok- 


ing contains carbon monoxide, it causes. 
a serious risk to pregnant women, and it 
causes emphysema and lung cancer. I 
know this because it is written all over my 
cigarettes. I wish I could quit, but as of 
right now, I don’t want to. My point is, 
it is my choice. At the same time, I don’t 
want to make non-smokers suffer with 
my nasty habit. 

| want to be able to light up in a nor- 
mal room, not a corner, or an extension 
of the main lobby. I know I am not the 
only smoker who feels this way. It seems 
to me that shoving us out in the cold 
because we smoke is not going to do any 
good. We’ll just be sick smokers. 


OSD helps community by helping us 


Dear Editor: 

The Office for Students with 
Disabilities is an oasis for those of us, 
who because of a disability, find it hard 
to keep up with the fast pace of a non- 
disabled person’s college. I have cerebral 
palsy; as a result, I use a wheelchair. I 
also have poor motor coordination. 


In addition, I have learning disabilities 
which made it very hard for me in high 
school. I could not keep up in class. 
Because of my poor coordination and 
dyslexia, I could not take notes too well. 
My hands get tired and my handwriting 
would become sloppier and I would only 
get bits and pieces of what the instruc- 
tor had said. 


Consequently, | would get low grades. 
I felt like a failure. I like learning, but it 
is demoralizing to put twice the work in- 
to a course and still get bad grades. This 
takes a lot of the enjoyment out of school. 

Unfortunately, at the previous college 
I attended, it was just as bad. It didn’t 
have wheelchair ramps. I had to depend 
on passersby to pull me up the stairs, so 
I would be late for class. My notes were 
incomplete. As a result, I would do poor- 
ly, and the instructor would say, “Are 
you sure you're smart enough?” 

They had physical and learning 
disabilities confused with intelligence. I 
felt as if I wasn’t college material. I quit 
because I was unable to keep up with the 
physical pace, and it was just too 


frustrating. I thought I would never go 
back to college again. 


At the end of winter quarter of 1986, 
my sister who was attending NECC, sug- 
gested I come and look the college over. 
The first thing I noticed was the 
wheelchair ramps. I was impressed. I also 
spoke to Jan Scheerer at the Academic 
Support Center. She referred me to Rubin 
Russell, who told me that the college 
would provide notetakers for my classes. 
I was very impressed with the accessibili- 
ty of the college. 


I still have limitations, but they don’t 
interfere with the learning process. The 
OSD is more concerned with developing 
a person’s mind and helps them reach 
their full potential — that’s what college 
is about. When a person gains knowledge 
and the ability to use his or her mind to 
his fullest potential, he can become a 
more productive member of the college 
and the community. That is why the of- 
fice is so important — it helps the com- 
munity by helping those with disabilities. 

Sincerely, 
Barry Helmey 


Every day opens my eyes 


Since | have moved over to the student 
center, a whole new world has opened up 
to me, one that I never realized existed 
— a world with real people, with caring 
and knowledgeable attitudes, and giving 
of “self.” 

Now, giving of self could relate to a lot 
of people, places, and situations, not on- 
ly “out there” — (meaning away from 
campus), but also here on this campus. I 
have seen many different types of giving 
of ‘‘self’’ displayed here — on a strictly 
professional basis. Now I see a profes- 
sional and personal basis combined, given 
without restraint and a large volume 
given back, and then some. I see a wide 
variety of knowledge given by beings, 
with “disabilities” that seem to erase the 
visible part completely — as if their 


disabilities do not exist at all. 

| see help given to said individuals 
here, that has made a ‘“‘world of dif- 
ference” to them — beings, feeling impor- 
tant to self, and others in the communi- 
ty — qualities that probably would not 
have been projected — if not exposed to 


| the ‘‘workings” and collaboration of this 


area of the college. 
I will say that each and every day opens 


_my eyes to more things that just develop 


here in the student center, that are 
becoming more important and prominent 
in my life, as well as what I am giving to 
others and am being given back, 
doublefold! I am very happy and proud 
to know that I am part of such a 
community! 

Anne Loftus, (new) OSD secretary 
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lub Dance 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Bill House photos 


JOSE LOPEZ CARROSCO, 
Bolivia, entertains Nov. 18. At 
right, Benny Sadel belts outa 
Latin song while Hispanic 
Club President Jose Diaz 
dances in front center. The 
band plays on below. 


SOE 
Over 400 attend 


m™ DANCE IS ASMASH 


While hundreds of 


Hispanic Cultural Club 


by Rafael DePena 
Over 400 people attended the Hispanic 
Cultural Club dance Friday, Nov. 20. 
The evening featured Benny Sadel and 
his Orchestra, a Spanish band from 


polished 
merengueros were in evidence, also many 
members of the community were observ- 
ed to be practicing their merengue for the 
first time. 


Boston. 

College officials said that this was the 
most well-attended student organized 
function in Northern Essex Community 
College history. 

“The dance was a hit. He was great and 
performed like I’ve never seen. There was 
nothing like it,” said Juana Deschamps, 
Hispanic Cultural Club member. 

Sadel dressed in his typical Indian out- 
fit and later changed into a more formal 
wardrobe. 

Jose A. Diaz, the Hispanic Cultural 
Club president, presented Sadel with a 
plaque honoring him for his performance. 
Ana Javier, the vice-president, presented 
him with a drawing she did herself. It 
featured him sitting in his typical Indian 
suit, just like the one on his latest album. 


shares culture, fun 


to the community dictates programming 
for the ‘culturally different” students 
which the college is now enrolling in 
rapidly increasing numbers. 

The large numbers of Hispanics in the 
region suggest special interest to the col- 
lege in this population is reasonable. The 
club has made significant inroads in in- 
creasing inclusion of Hispanic youth in 
other aspects of college life; both student 
activities like the radio station and the 
student newspaper the Observer, which 
now regularly features Noticias in 
Spanish by Rafael DePena. 

Academic classes have also benefitted. 
Hispanic students have been invited to 
classes to read Pablo Neruda in Spanish, 
to comment on classic Spanish language 


Suspense built when “El Cacique’ did 
not show up and later made a surprise en- 
trance about 9:30. 

President John R. Dimitry was so im- 
pressed with the attendance, enthusiasm 
and conduct of the crowd, that he man- 
dated an extension of the dance until 1 
a.m. even though the affair was schedul- 
ed to end at midnight. 

“The dance was a milestone in the crea- 
tion of a more culturally expansive cam- 
pus here at Northern Essex,’’ said Peter 
Flynn, Hispanic Cultural Club adviser. 

The club tentatively plans to visit the 
Hispanic Club of the University of 
Massachusetts on the last weekend of 
February. That’s when Independance 
Day is celebrated in the Dominican 
Republic. 


by Peter Flynn 

The Hispanic Cultural Club of Northern 
Essex was founded by Emilio Germano 
and Anna Javier with the support of 
Faculty Adviser Peter Flynn, who also 
serves as chair of the behavioral sciences 
department, during the spring of 1986. 
It, was chartered as a student activity 
in the spring of 1987, enabling it to 
receive a budget drawn from the student 
activity fees. 

The purposes of the club, as stated in 
its charter are the following. 

e To discuss, share and promote 
Hispanic Culture at NECC and in the 
Merrimack Valley. 

e To increase access to the resources 
(films, faculty, facilities) of the college to 


u p films, and presentations of the club, like ooeCcen, 
students whose primary extracurricular —_ Jose Lopez Carrosco of Bolivia, Nov. 18, pe seks bie 
interest is in Hispanic Culture. have been qualified for assigned atten- . ofa 
¢ To increase the responsiveness of the dance by Humanities classes. arn 
institution to those interested in Hispanic The club sponsored the appearance of sonal | 5 
Culture by increasing their participation _ the well known Merengue orchestra “La eer Mage 
in Enea mee g. far Gran Familia” spring ‘87 at the college é 
° 10 avau club members of the oppor- open house, and Nov. 20 arranged the a 
tunities which clubs offer to develop Peavanas of Benny ee Sale hig TOTAL HARMONY. : 
leadership skills, learning to function in = Orchestra. ¢ . re F) 
groups, operate productive meetings and Current officers are Jose Diaz, presi- t d 
organize activities. = dent; Ruth Tavares, vice-president; € Enpj chm en* . s 
e¢ To network and socialize with other Maribelle Espinoza, secretary; and Ana e. Pe, 
students who share an interest in  Collado, treasurer. S 4 


Hispanic Culture; including the music, 
dance, foods, history, and political in- 
terests of the Hispanic peoples of North 
America and the Merrimack Valley. 
Membership is open to all students who 
are interested in Hispanic Culture and 
non-Spanish speaking members are cur- 
rently participating. 

Expansion of the campus to Lawrence 
has been ordered by Chancellor Franklyn 
Jenifer to the Massachusetts Board of 
Higher Education. Service of the college 


b. eens 


Diaz was the organizer of the Benny 
Sadel dance, attended by over 400 people. 
William Eusubio was the master of 
ceremonies. 

The regular activities of the club are the 
presentation of Spanish language films, 
speakers on Spanish culture, and 
Fiestecitas where dancing and foods are 
shared. A field trip to UMas’ Amherst is 
planned for spring to meet the UMass 
Hispanic Club as well as Hispanic 
Cultural Center in Boston’s South End. 
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PROF. FRANK LEARY. 


Contact Frank Leary 
for assistance 


Professor Frank Leary, business 


division, has been designated as the facul- - 


ty union’s resource person as described 
in Article 9.05 of the collective bargain- 
ing agreement. This article reads as 
follows: 

9.05 Unit Member 
Assistance and Protection. 

The parties are aware that substance 
abuse is detrimental to the integrity of 
the college community. In the event unit 
members are in need of assistance for 
substance abuse, the parties agree each 
college campus shall have one unit 
member designated by the association to 
assist and counsel any member seeking 
assistance. The college administration 
shall assist the association where prac-. 
ticable to expedite implementation of any’ 
applicable contract provisions and to) 


Resources, 


Managing time.....It’s n 


by Kerry Elder 

No, | am not kidding. It is about five 
minutes past one in the morning and I 
feel as if I have just been blessed with my 
second wind. Crazy? Definitely. Abnor- 
mal? Possibly. Out of the ordinary? Not 
in the least. 

It’s always the same horrid routine. In 
the morning my alarm will ring for 57 
minutes before I finally emerge into par- 
tial consciousness and then attempt to 
drag myself from bed. I always seem to 
find it much more personally satisfying 
to smash the snooze bar with my fist half 
a dozen times. (And I do mean smash - 
revenge is sweet when dealing with the 
alarm clock). 

It then takes eight minutes to fall 
asleep again, but beware, because that 
ninth minute is coming up sooner than I 
expected and then that deafening noise 
calls out to me again — always in the mid- 
dle of the most sensational, adventurous 
dream of my life. It’s usually at this time 
when I stop to wonder just who exactly 
is that brilliant individual who invented 
this stupid, useless snooze bar 
contraption. 

Then, the final step. I roll off the bed 
onto the floor. The enormous shock of my 
body hitting the floor is always beneficial 
in regaining my sanity. My entire wak- 
ing process takes approximately three 
hours, but so what? I just set my alarm 
for 3 a.m. and there’s no problem. 

Much to my amazement, I am finally 
up and about, bright and cheery and 
ready to face the new day. (I can pretend, 
can’t I?) I perform all my usual morning 
rituals — showering, getting dressed, 
finishing typing the term paper I never 


Meals and sandwiches 
served in our lounge 
*til midnight 


Vir. Mike’s 


Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


finished the night before and calling my 
third cousin from New Zealand to say 
hello — all the really important things 
that I always accomplish in the morning. 

Before I know it, it is 8 a.m. I remember 
that today is Tuesday, and my first class 
just happens to be at 8. I drop the 
newspaper and coffee, run out to my car, 
start it up, and I’m off to display my best 
Mario Andretti performance ever. 

I arrive at school and, after what seems 
to be an intolerable length of time 
hopelessly searching for a parking space, 
I start to realize how much quicker and 
more efficient it would have been if I had 
only parked at home and walked to 
school. 

It’s now 8:20 when I reach my 
classroom, but I don’t just barge in. The 
last thing I want is to make a spectacle 
of myself. I want to slip in unnoticed and 
be as discreet as possible. Of course the 
classroom door is closed. It is a known 
fact that it’s only closed when you're late 
to aclass. If you're on time, that door will 
remain open throughout the length of the 
class period. Anyway, it’s hopeless. The 
professor is not about to turn his back to 
the chalkboard, and conveniently be able 
to pardon my tardiness. I just casually 
stroll in, making sure that I don’t make 
eye contact with the professor. That helps 
to ease the guilt considerably. 

| manage somehow to make it through 
the rest of the day, squeezing all my 
necessary appointments in between 
classes. My last class of any given day 
always has to seem like it is going to last 
an eternity. It’s usually during this class 
that I can manage to concentrate on 
everything but the course material. The 
class is finally over, and it’s off to my 


NECC students/staff 
10% discount on meals 
Sunday through Thursday 


noon club meeting. 

The meeting will be followed by another 
appointment that I have at 12:30. After 
that, if I’m really lucky, I might be able 
to grab a quick bite to eat on the way to 
my interview at 1:15. Of course, if I’m 
even luckier than that, I might be finish- 
ed with the interview early enough so that 
I can make it to work on time in North 
Andover at 2 p.m. No problem. Thank 
God that I only have to work until 6:30, 
and that I don’t have to work weekends. 

So I’m home at 7 p.m. I eat dinner with 
my family, and after that do I start right 
in on my homework? Of course not. 
That’s too academic and responsible for 
me. Instead, I go shopping, clean my 
room, call my friends, read a book, write 
aletter, whatever seems most important 
at that time. By about 10:30, I’m usual- 
ly motivated enough to start my 
homework. I stay up as late as I need to, 
go to sleep, and then it all starts again. 

Am.| a dedicated student? It probably 
sounds as if I’m very far from it, but I 
am dedicated. I can always seem to finish 
what I start and accomplish what I must. 
The point I am trying to make is how dif- 
ficult it really can be to manage time. I 
mean there are school full-time, work 
part-time, appointments, commitments, 
studying, and homework, and then try- 
ing to work your social life in between. 
(Which is what I always reserve weekends 
for). 

I can honestly say that I don’t think 
I’ve done a stitch of homework on a 
weekend. Someone mentioned to me 
recently that one of the most valuable 
lessons you can learn from attending col- 
lege is how to manage your time. It’s 
something you cannot learn from a book. 


Hair Care 
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bring to the attention of the unit member 
other assistance offered to public 
employees. 

No unit member seeking assistance 
from the Employee Assistance Program 
of the Commonwealth or otherwise shall 
be deprived of employment or any con- 
tractual benefits solely as a result of seek- 
ing such assistance. 

No materials relative to treatment for 
a substance abuse problem may become 
part of a unit member’s personnel file 
unless the parties mutually agree 
otherwise. 

Unit members who are experiencing 
the personal problems described should 
feel free to contact Leary for confidential 
assistance in referring them to the ap- 
propriate agencies which should be of 
benefit. 


ot easy 


It is something that you have to ex- 
perience. Just the fact that I never have 
any spare time on the weekdays tells me 
that I must be getting something done 
that is worthwhile. 

One of my professors recently told our 
class that he thought every student 
should take a course in time management. 
When I heard him say that, it gave me 
the idea for this article. I wanted to share 
some of the frustrations of always feeling 
as if there is never enough time in the day 
— a feeling that I think we, as college 
students, all have in common. 


What to do? On a more immediate level, 
I'd say take a day off for the sole purpose 
of relaxation. Do not set your alarm. 
Sleep extremely late. When you wake up, 
try to get all the small and seemingly in- 
consequential tasks done, the things 
you’ve been wanting to do but just 
haven’t had the time for. Let all you pro- 
blems escape you for one day. Go out for 
a long drive in the country or out to din- 
ner with someone special. You'll feel com- 
pletely revitalized. This is not something 
I would suggest doing frequently, 
because no one should neglect respon- 
sibilities. It’s definitely the thing to do 
when the pressure starts to mount, and 
you know that you’ve earned it, and you 
deserve it. 

As for what to do on a more permanent 
basis, well, I’m not sure that there is real- 
ly one simple answer for that. All I can 
say is that if you are ever given the op- 
portunity to enroll in a time management 
course, go for it. Maybe I'll see you there. 
If I can find the time, that is. 
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~~ A symbol of the season” — 


Reserve your tree now 


by Mark Kelley 

The sounds of a crackling fireplace on a cold, 
snowy evening as carols are sung are symbols 
of the holiday season. However, Christmas 
wouldn’t be complete without the Christmas 
tree. 

The Christmas tree is nature’s gift to us. We 
bring it into our home for the holiday season and 
decorate it. The fun can be in choosing the tree, 
especially if you chop it down yourself at a local 
Christmas tree farm. 


Johnson Christmas Tree Plantation is just 
one of many Christmas tree farms where you can 
cut down your own tree. | 

The plantation is located in Beverly and has 
22 acres of planted trees. Members are given 
priority over non-members. The membership fee 
is a dollar. Members can go anytime before 
Christmas to make their selections. 

If you don’t want to cut the tree down right 
away but have it picked out, you can tag it and 
decorate it. Each tree is decorated with different 
and unusual objects. Some have tonic bottles, 
used car flag ties, neckties, clothing, paper 
plates, bleach bottles, signs or rope. There are 
also people who decorate their trees with tradi- 


the plantation, they always plant new siblings 


tional Christmas ornaments. These people mark 
the trees so that they won’t be cut down by other 
members. 

The Christmas tree is a German tradition 
brought to us in 1833 by a German immigrant, 
Charles Theodore Christian Follen. Since then, 
it has become a tradition for many people to cut 
down their own trees. This custom has created 
a demand for tree farms, which can breed perfect 
trees from Douglas firs to Balsam firs. 

Johnson’s Tree Plantation started as a 
vegetable farm in 1958. It then became a turkey 
farm and eventually a Christmas tree market. At 


to keep up with the large demand of trees. 

Johnson’s also sells freshly cut trees from 
Canada. They have a gift shop that sells candles, 
decorations, apple cider, maple syrup, hand- 
crafted kissing balls and wreaths. It’s a nice 
place to walk around and get into the holiday 
spirit. 

This Christmas, you might want to consider 
chopping down your own tree. You will enjoy the 
scent of a beautiful fir tree. Your home can be 


transformed into a forest. Nature will seem to © 


come alive and will enlighten your holiday 


season. 


Mark Kelley photos 


CHRISTMAS TREE at top decorates the gift shop at Johnson’s 
Tree Plantation. Outdoors, cups, pie plates and paper plates 
are used by some families to mark their trees for cutting. 


Fernandez welcomes visitors < 


Open house on the horizon 


stories, discussions abuut the weather or ed the children play that they all got 


by Sue Inniss the seasons and a snack. The walls are _ along with each other and enjoyed being 

As I walked into the ee one covered with paintings and drawings by there. 
center, Bright Horizons, Icouldhear the —_ +16 children and each has his/her own lit- Besides Fernandez, there are two other 
sounds of children laughing and playing. — 41. jocker to keep belongings. teachers who work in the center part- id 
For Nancy Fernandez, director, itis @ Ju5¢ before Thanksgiving, the center _ time. The center is currently looking for 
wonderful sound. held a luncheon for all the children and another full-time teacher. 


The center had its grand opening Nov. their parents. The kids had fun dressing 
16. They started with four children and up as Indians. Asked if she liked coming Bright Horizons will be holding an 
are now up to eleven enrolled students to Bright Horizons everday, a little girl © Open House Dec. 7 — 11 and everyone is 
= -_ with an average attendance of five each named Morgan said, ““Yes, Ido. At first | encouraged to come, take a look around 
rare day. Enrollment for January 1988 is I was a little scared but I’m not scared _and ask any questions they might have. 
: Sharon Noone photo underway now. ~ - ‘ anymore.” The center will be open for visitors from 
CHILDREN PLAY at Bright Horizons. The children start off their day with It was quite obvious tome asI watch- 10 a.m. — 11 a.m. on these days. 
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NECC nursing program meets 


Directly connected to the challenge of 
developing a comprehensive new NECC 
campus in Lawrence is the need to 
develop new educational strategies to 
meet the needs of non-traditional minori- 
ty students. 

NECC’s department of nursing has 


‘developed — and successfully im- 


plemented — a model program to attract 
and prepare minority high school 
students for careers in nursing. The suc- 
cess of this program entitled ‘‘A 
Multicultural Enrichment Program in 
Nursing for Minority Students” lies in its 
comprehensive approach to the educa- 
tional needs of non-traditional students. 

“We needed to assess the cultural, 
educational, and intellectual strengths as 
well as weaknesses of these students,”’ 


says Dolores Haritos, director of nursing 


education. “We needed to get the support 
of their parents, develop their self-image 
and their learning skills, motivate them 
and provide consistent counseling and 
support.”’ The program also recognized 
the importance of providing tangible sup- 
port for faculty who would need different 
teaching techniques to meet the learning 
needs of this different student population. 
Program emphasis was placed on in- 
creasing faculty sensitivity to the scope 
and depth of student needs, and on 
developing non-traditional teaching 
techniques. At the same time, the project 
was designed to enrich self-image, 
alleviate financial concerns, and develop 
skills in math, language and science. 
“Nursing is a rigorous, demanding pro- 
fession,’’ Haritos says, ‘‘and minority 
enrollment in nursing education pro- 
grams is minimal. We wanted innovative 
strategies to motivate these students and 
provide realistic support systems for 
them from high school through comple- 
tion of their education in nursing.” 
Parental involvement was considered 
an essential factor in motivating 
students. Parents and other family 


carefree cuts 


facial waxing 
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members met with counselors, faculty 
and administrators at evening discussion 
sessions. Program flyers were translated 
into native languages. A bilingual 
counselor interpreted the program for 
parents and was available to answer ques- 
tions. Some home visits were made. 
High school students came to the cam- 
pus to study and practice nursing skills 
in the nursing laboratory. Informal 
discussion sessions and lunches were held 
on campus where high school students 
met and socialized with nursing faculty 
and current nursing students. Field trips 


to medical exhibits and health care 


centers were planned and a bilingual 
physician accompanied the students to in- 
terpret and explain. 

Recruitment of students was ag- 
gressive. Meetings were held with high 
school guidance counselors. A bilingual 
counselor coordinated recruitment ef- 
forts. Minority nursing students were ac- 
tively enrolled in the recruitment effort 


‘to provide successful role models. 


Recruitment sessions at high schools 
were presented by nursing students and 
nursing graduates. Small group discus- 
sion sessions were provided. A special ef- 
fort was made to interpret the program 
to the community. Valuable contacts 
were made with key people in the school 
systems and at social agencies. ‘“This 
community support enhanced our total 
effort to recruit minority students,’ 
Haritos says. 

The enrichment component of the pro- 
gram was based on the perceived in- 
dividual needs of recruited students. 
“Our discussions and experiences with 
recruited students showed that a number 
of minority students lacked an understan- 
ding of how to solve problems which in- 
fluenced their progress in the program,” 
she explains. 

Faculty noted some passivity among 
these students and a lack of aggressive 
pursuit of knowledge. We adjusted our 
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look your best for the holidays 


we would like to take this opportunity to introduce 
ourselves as one of the fastest growing salons in the 
area. Accents Hair Systems Inc. is a total hair care 


salon with highly trained professionals 
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growing needs 


program to address these needs. Ac- 
tivities included Saturday and occasional 
after-school classes and six-week summer 
workshop. Students were recruited into 
the program prior to the 11th grade and 
were able to participate in two school-year 
and two summer sessions. 

“The majority of non-traditional 
students in our area is Hispanic,” Haritos 
says. ‘‘Most students enrolled in the pro- 
gram are Spanish speaking and are lear- 
ning English as their second language. 
We considered bilingual counselors and 
faculty essential so that students could 
identify with their teachers and relate 
well to them.” 

Conferences were provided for faculty 
to improve instructional skills relating to 
non-traditional students. “We made an ef- 
fort to develop realistic perceptions of the 


needs of disadvantaged minorities,’’: 
Haritos says. ‘Our conferences were con- 


cerned with understanding cultural diver- 
sity, the bilingual classroom, paced lear- 
ning, classroom research, and building 
support systems for students. 

“The support of our Advisory Commit- 
tee was invaluable,” she said. ‘‘We are 
currently exploring the possibility of a 
faculty exchange between NECC and a 


college in Puerto Rico. Future goals for | 


the program include educational research 
in specific areas. 

“We have recognized the need to utilize 
the classroom as a research laboratory 
and there is great interest in researching 
the learning styles of minority students,” 
Haritos says. “Our overall goal is to 
study cognitive learning approaches and 
to diagnose the best approach for in- 
dividual students. We have recognized 
that not all students perceive learning in 
the same manner.” She says that a 
research analyst will be employed to meet 
these goals, starting in the fall. 

A total of 60 students was ultimately 
enrolled in this program, currently in its 
second year. A small number of students 
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DOLORES HARITOS. din als 
entered the Licensed Practical Nurse pro- 
gram this fall and it is expected that a 
number of students will enter the LPN 
and the Registered Nurse program in 
1988: 

Haritos says that an essential aspect 
of evaluation in the program is to 
measure student success, not only in 
regard to acceptance into an academic 
program, but in regard to successful com- 
pletion of that program. 

“We will follow each student for a five- 
year period to evaluate successes and/or 
factors contributing to his/her failure as 
she/he pursues the career of his/her 
choice.”’ 

Haritos, program coordinator Marcia 
Hohn, and the entire department of nur- 
sing are pleased with the development 
and success of this program. 

“Although the program is aimed 
specificially at nursing careers,”’ Haritos 
says, ‘‘we feel it has value as a model for 
the college as a whole.” She said the Nur- 
sing Department is already sharing this 
program with other colleges and educa- 
tional associations throughout the coun- 
try — a paper on the project was 
presented recently at the National Con- 
ference on Issues in Higher Education 
held in Florida. 
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DISTANT SHORES 


Part of overseas academic program, 
Wonson ready for return to England 


File vee 
DR. USHA SELLERS, chairperson of the 
social sciences division. 


PROFILE 


Usha Sellers, 
director of NECC 
overseas program 


by Soraya Shoucair 
sha Sellers, chairperson of the 
social sciences division, is an 
altogether appropriate person to 
direct the overseas academic pro- 
gram at Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege. She is a native of India. 

She says that as a girl, she could not 
resist leaving her mother country-to face 
the challenging world of America. 
“America has always held a fascination 
for many foreigners,” she says. 

Sellers earned bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from Tufts University, 
later getting her doctorate from Boston 
University. She came to the United 
States as a 16 year old student. ‘‘I came 
to study and gain a global perspective . 
. . to become a broadly experienced and 
educated individual,” she explains. 

Describing her first days in this coun- 
try, Sellers says that she felt terribly 
homesick at first, because everything was 
unfamiliar and new. She always had the 
intention of going back to India until she 
met her husband at college. 

Initially, her parents were distressed 
about her marriage. Intracultural mar- 
riage and distance with no relatives in the 
‘U.S. made them concerned, despite the 
fact that they all studied overseas, she 
says. 
Sellers believes that every culture 
deserves respect, because each is a uni- 
que blend. Many different cultures add 
much richness to humanity, she states. 

Her travels have included visits to 

England, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Mexico, Turkey, Pakistan, Puerto Rico, 
Jamaica and Greece. 
“Traveling and living in another country 
makes you appreciate and understand 
many of the unique cultural ways of that 
country, and that is marvelous,’ Sellers 
claims. 

She has been at the college since 1970. 
Before that, she worked as a research 
assistant in New York at Bank Street 
College of Education, then taught at 
Westbrook College in Maine. 

Recalling an experience before leaving 
India, Sellers says that in 1947, India was 
politically partitioned, dividing the coun- 
try into India and Pakistan. At that time 
a civil war broke out between the 
Moslems and the Hindus. Sellers was 
very young at the time, but she can vivid- 
ly recall her family’s neighborhood being 
ravished by fire as they lived in Lahore, 


by Michael LeBoeuf 

There is a program at NECC known as 
the Northern Essex Overseas Academic 
Program. Craig Wonson will be taking ad- 
vantage of that program next semester 
as he heads for England where he will at- 
tend Ealing College, located in a suburb 
of London. 


Wonson will be leaving for England 
after the first of the year for a country 
which is not strange to him. When he 
speaks of England, he says, ‘‘It’s weird 
because it seems like I belong there.” Cur- 
rently he is living with his parents (of 
British descent) in their North Andover 
home. Wonson says, “‘I was brought up 
in an English way. I drive a British car. 
I have a picture of the Duke of Wellington 
on my wall...” 

Wonson wanted to visit England dur- 
ing his senior year in high school and saw 
the wedding of Prince Charles and Lady 
Diana as the ideal time to go. Once there, 
he noticed the people were much more 
polite than the average American. “The 
English people are much more civilized. 
It is not uncommon for one cabbie to give 
another the right of way or for people on 
the street to greet you with a friendly 
hello,” he says. 


“While in London I was walking the 
streets at 1 a.m. and felt no fear of what 
would be common to most U.S. cities, be- 
ing mugged or harassed.” Talking more 
about his London stroll on the eve of the 


royal wedding, he says, ‘‘I found myself 
at 10 Downing Street. (Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher’s residence). There 
was a bobby there guarding the place. I 
started a conversation with him by ask- 
ing if he would be working at the wedding 
tomorrow. He said he was and advised me 
to camp out in front of Buckingham 
Palace for the best view.” 


They continued to exchange cultural 
views and experiences and then Wonson 
proceeded to Buckingham Palace where 
he set up his tent and completed it by ad- 
ding a couple of Union Jacks. 

“The night preceding the wedding was 
wild,” Wonson recalls. He described it as 
being like the New Orleans Mardi-Gras. 
This American-Brit knew he had found 
his roots, and sang ‘“‘Rule Britannia” with 
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the rest of them. 

It won’t be just for fun or fantasy this 
time for Wonson. He is taking a ‘“‘full 
load” — five classes at Ealing College. 
Courses will include Theater in London, 
and British History. 

Being busy will-be an advantage. If he 
is too busy with academics, he can’t 
spend his money right away. Wonson 
worked all summer in his father’s com- 
mercial fishing business and is now 
transferring the money he saved to his 
father’s bank account in exchange for a 
VISA card. 

He won’t have to deal with the expense 
of a car because London has the best sub- 
way in the world. ‘When I visited before, 
I rode the subway everyday. I know the 
subway like the back of my hand,’’ Won- 
son says. 

Riding the subway or walking the 
streets are probably better past-times 
than staying home at night. ‘“There are 
only four television stations in England 


- — there is BBC1, BBC2, and two indepen- 


dent stations that are all off the air by 
9:30 p.m.,”’ explains Wonson. 

He won’t mind spending his leisure 
time just absorbing the culture. “I want 
to become more English,” he says. 

Wonson’s semester at Ealing will be an 
accelerated one, and he will have com- 
pleted it by the end of March. He then 
hopes to take advantage of the remain- 
ing time in Europe, visiting Paris, Belfast 
and maybe Scotland. 
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now part of Pakistan. Murders were com- 
mitted. Sellers’ family lost their house 
and everything they owned. They had tc 
move to New Delhi and start a new life. 

Another remarkable memory is about 
the day Ghandi died. “I was at his funeral 
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Counseling 


resources 
available 


The counseling resources available at 
Northern Essex include personal counsel- 


ing, career development, and transfer’ 


counseling. The counseling center is 
directed by Betty Coyne. 

Dr. Michael Noonan, clinical 
psychologist, is available for personal 
counseling on Wednesdays from 9 a.m. to 
2 p.m. The center also has several interns 
ready to help. They are Mona Beatty, 
Maureen Bowen, Sharon Machado, 
Denise Trainor and Linda Demeroto. 

Career counseling coordinated by M. J. 
Pernaa, assisted by John Scuto and 
Denise Day for continuing education, of- 
fers individual conferences as well as 
workshops. 

The division of continuing education 
counselor is Janet O'Keeffe, assisted by 
Demeroto and Tom O’Brien and Don 
Horgan. O'Keeffe is at her office Monday 
and Wednesday 12:30 to 8:30 p.m., Tues- 
day and Thursday, 10:30 a.m. to 6:30 
p.m., Friday, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Working with Coyne in transfer 


File photo 
BETTY COYNE, director of counseling 
and transfer coordinator 


counseling is Denise Trainor. 

Students who would like to make ap- 
pointments may see Marion Clay, 
secretary in room F-121, student center 
or call 374-3790. 


Applications now being received for 


Transfer Into The 


RESPIRATORY THERAPY PROGRAM 


For Further Information, Call 617-437-3667 
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Second level nurses? 


by Kalley Cutler 

It was business as usual at the board 
of trustees meeting Dec. 2. The agenda 
touched on a variety of topics and pro- 
blems concerning Northern Essex. 

The two Issues receiving the most at- 
tention were the bill for college funding 
currently being held up by the legislature 
and the pending legislation regarding 
state nursing licensing requirements. 

The legislature is sitting on the bill to 
appropriate $1 billion over nine years to 
29 different community and state colleges 
as well as the universities. 


President John R. Dimitry encouraged 
the board to act immediately by writing 
a letter to legislators about the extreme 
importance of the bill in hopes of seeing 
some action before the session closes. He, 
said there is a strong need for attention 
and added, “‘We’re either going to sink or 
swim, depending on the result of this 
bill.” 

The pending legislation regarding 
state nursing licensing requirements 
brought a few opposing views from 
members of the board. 


The proposed bill would change licens- 
ing requirements so that the registered 
professional nurse would have a bachelor 
of science degree and the registered 
associate nurse would be required to have 
an associate’s of science degree. The 
change would make associate degree 
graduates second level nurses. 


If the bill is passed, it also raises com- 
plex questions concerning nursing. Will 
the title and licensure for associate degree 
graduates be registered nurses or 
associate licensed practical nurses? Will 
associate degree graduates be limited in 
their scope to working in “structured 
health care settings’? Most important, 
will there be adequate numbers of nurses 


File photo 
PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY. 


to meet the public’s health care needs? 

In other business, the trustees were 
updated on the A.J. Lane plan for 
developing the Atwood property. They 
were given a progress report about the 
new children’s center, Bright Horizons, 
and invited to be present when Chancellor 
Franklyn Jenifer visits the campus Dec. 
AT? 

The fact that funding for the faculty 
contract negotiated last spring has not 
occurred was discussed at length. 
Dimitry said he is hopeful that House Bill 
6264, which would provide an appropria- 
tion for raising teachers’ salaries, will be 
voted on in two weeks. Faculty have been 
getting the same salary since Sept. 1, 
1985. “If the bill isn’t decided upon 
within the next few months, I anticipate 
trouble,” the president said. 

The topic of declining state revenue 
projections was also discussed. Dimitry 
informed the trustees that any money left 
over can’t be carried into the next fiscal 
year. The money is returned to the 
Commonwealth. 
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NECC alumna succeeds at Bradford 


Photo by Lynne Brown 


CATHY WARD, current student at Bradford college. 


by Lynne Brown 
f her face were a neon sign, flashing 
across Cathy Ward’s already beaming 
face in vibrant pink colors, it would 
read, ‘If my friends could see me 
now.” 

A sense of accomplishment rings in her 
voice as she discusses her experiences 
since returning to college in 1984. Ward, 
a mother and grandmother who had been 
away from school for nearly 30 years, 
graduated from Northern Essex in May 
with a 3.99 grade point average. 

“1 never expected to go back and get 
A’s in college,’’ Ward exclaims while ex- 
plaining how she maintained a straight 
4 point average up until her last semester 
when she “blew it” by getting an A minus 
in a French course. She says, “‘That’s 
good because I wouldn’t want to be 
perfect.” 

In response to whether she had applied 
too much pressure on herself by striving 
for perfection, Ward said, ‘No, that is 
just how it happened to work out.”’ 

Ward’s life prior to enrolling at Nor- 


Customer/student service seminar 


by Lynne Brown 

Director of Staff Development Judith 
Kamber is’ excited about an upcoming 
customer/student service seminar to be 
held in two parts. 

It is in response to a growing trend in 
education of “looking at students as 


customers coming for service,’ Kamber 


thern Essex mirrored the lives of the vast 
majority of women in her generation — 
work, marriage, and children. 


She reflects, “‘After marriage and hav- 
ing a large family and all the time involv- 
ed with that, returning to school was just 
something in the back of my mind, but 
I didn’t think I’d ever do it. Another 
reason for putting off school besides my 
family is I was very much involved in the 
family business,” she adds. 

Ward, who originally hails from Con- 
necticut, lived on the Cape for 12 years 
with her husband Bill and their children. 
They operated a small motel business. 
After leaving the Cape, they moved to 
Atkinson, New Hampshire, where they 
own a family hardware store. 

Ward was encouraged to return to 
school by a friend’s success at Northern 
Essex after a lengthy absence from the 
academic world. ‘‘She was really thrilled 
with studying and it sort of brought to 
life a long time desire or idea that I had 
of going to school,’”’ Ward claims. 


says. 
«Northern Essex has grown tremen- 
dously over the years. Perhaps we don’t 
always take enough time for students. 
The seminars are a reminder that the 
most important people here are the 
students.” 
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To get her feet wet, she began by tak- 
ing one evening course. “Before I knew 
it, I was enrolled in the day program as 
a part-time student,’ she says. Because 
she was enjoying her studies and felt it 
was very rewarding, Ward decided to pur- 
sue an associate’s degree in liberal arts. 
“I was able to combine part-time studies 
with part-time work — doing the books 
in the family’s hardware store,’’ she 
recalls. 

When she enrolled in the day division, 
she wasn’t the only member of her fami- 
ly to start at Northern Essex that year. 
She was joined by her youngest son 
Peter, now 21. He had just graduated 
from high school. 

Ward claims, ‘It didn’t seem to bother 
him,’’ adding, “If it had, I would never 
have gone. It just didn’t bother him at 
all.”’ 

Ward and her son didn’t share an en- 
thusiasm for school. “‘College just wasn’t 
for him and after a year he left. He’s 
working and enjoys what he’s doing,” she 
states. ‘ 

She chose Northern Essex because of 
its convenient location, the quality cur- 
ricula and the services provided to 
students. 

She admits being concerned about 
returning to school. ‘‘I.was leery about 
how I would feel in the classroom with so 
many younger students, but at Northern 
Essex there are so many non-traditional 
students it eased the transition. 

“We all seem to be there for the same 
purpose more or less, which gave me a lot 
in common with students of all ages. So 
there really wasn’t any reason to feel 
uncomfortable.”’ 

During her first semester in the day 
division, Ward wrote an award winning 
essay for her English composition class 
entitled, ‘“‘Dual Controls.’”’ ‘‘The name 
Dual Controls referred to the dual con- 
trols on our electric blanket — his on a 
low setting, mine on a higher setting,”’ 
Ward explains. The essay compared the 
differences in the couple’s personalities. 

Her composition professor suggested 
she contact Betty Arnold about writing 
for the school newspaper. 

She did, and before she knew it she was 
writing regularly for the Observer, sub- 
mitting features and reviews under a 
directed studies program. 

In the fall, she transferred to Bradford 
College, with a full academic scholarship, 
where she is applying the practical ex- 


The seminars are participative pro- 
grams involving role playing and video 
presentations. 

Kamber says, ‘“‘Even the best of the 
staff need to stop and remember occa- 
sionaly to take extra time to listen and 
acknowledge what issues and concerns 


Mental Health Careers 


perience she gained at the Observer while 
garnering some classroom technique by 
taking a journalism class. 

Since transferring from Northern 
Essex, Ward claims, ‘‘I would definitely 
be considered sort of a minority here. 
While there are some older students like 
myself, the students at Bradford are 
mostly younger. 

“T don’t know what the young kids 
think. They seem to accept me. They pro- 
bably are wondering what is that old lady 
doing here anyway.” 

There are several factors that are help- 
ing Ward feel comfortable in her new at- 
mosphere. The positive experience she 
had at Northern Essex and the familiar 
faces a small college like Bradford pro- 
vides are helping to eliminate potential 
difficulties. 

Another factor that has helped her be 
successful in her endeavors is her suppor- 
tive family. Her husband and all of her 
six children have been extremely suppor- 
tive of her efforts. 

That is not to say that she isn’t often 
at the brunt of Ward family jokes. She 
reports her family frequently razzes her 
about her habit of studying on Friday 
nights, a time students traditionally try 
to escape studying. 

“It’s terrible if they catch me at it 
because they do scold me. I say I have to 
do my homework when I find the time 
and, if that happens to be a free evening, 
I do it then.” 

Besides easing the adjustment period 
of being an older, non-traditional student 
in a traditional college, Northern Essex 
helped Ward meet the academic 
challenge. 

“Northern Essex gave me a very good 
foundation. The caliber of teaching was 
such that it prepared me to be a full-time 
student and for more intense studies,” 
she said. 

Would she advise other potential older, 
non-traditional students to return to 
school? Admitting that it is kind of scary 
to make that first step, Ward asserts, ‘‘I 
see no reason for anyone to hesitate, 
especially if he/she can go to a communi- 
ty college and feel comfortable — not out 
of place.” 

She plans on majoring in humanities 
at Bradford with a concentration in jour- 
nalism or communications. Bradford is 
the end of the academic line for Ward who 
intends to establish herself in a career 
upon graduating. 


to be held © 


students have.” 

The first program started Monday, 
Dec. 7, and continues Friday, Dec. 11. 
The second program will be held in 
January and openings are still available. 
Anyone interested in further information 
should contact Kamber. 


Use your life experiences and health 
services education to work with and 
supervise 6-8 mentally retarded adults in 
Haverhill and Newburyport community 
residences. Teach daily living and 
socialization skills and community 
awareness. We offer paid inservice train- 
ings and liberal benefits. Afternoons, 
evenings, overnights, and weekend hours 


available. 


Haverhill/Newburyport Human Services 
86 Essex Street, Haverhill, MA 01830 
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Methuen native wins Cy Young award 


by Lynne Brown 


For a year now Methuen has been 
honoring its favorite son Stephen 
“Bedrock” Bedrosian. There have been 
Bedrosian days, testimonial dinners, and 
state house ceremonies honoring the 
Methuen native. 

Bedrosian, the 29 year old relief pitcher 
for the Philadelphia Phillies, was recent- 
ly named the 1987 National league Cy 
Young Award winner by the Baseball 
Writers of America. 

Bedrosian, a 1977 Northern Essex 
graduate, received the most prestigous 
award in baseball. Walter ‘‘Skeets’’ 
Scanlon, former Methuen High School 
baseball coach, explaining how prestigous 
the award is, says the award is named for 
Young because he was the pitcher with 
the most victories of all time in both 
American League and National League. 


Bedrosian has made several local ap- 
pearances lately — including the 
Haverhill Santa Claus parade, a public 
speaking engagement at Methuen High 
School Wednesday, Nov. 25 and an 
autograph signing session Saturday, 
Nov. 28 at the grand opening of Matt’s 
Card Stop, Methuen. 

The atmosphere for his public ap- 
pearances has been relaxed, friendly, and 
informal. A man in the crowd asks, ‘“‘Do 
you remember Getchell from the Pop 
Warner football team? He’s my brother- 
in-law. He has two kids now.” 

“That’s nice,’’ Bedrosian responds. 

When another friend walks in during 
the middle of the event, Bedrosian stops 
to reprimand him for being late — saying, 
“It’s good to see you. Sit down. You’re 
late.’”” Young children who approach 
Bedrosian asking if he remembers 
their mothers or fathers are greeted 


enthusiastically. 
Bedrosian’s lite and career resemopie a 


fairytale. Every American little league 
ballplayer’s dream is to grow up and play 
in the major leagues. He lives an 
American kid’s dream come true. 


Bedrosian’s success and fortune 
haven’t robbed him of his sense of fami- 
ly and hometown pride. “It’s a pleasure 
to be here. I’ve had a great year — the 
birth of my son, and it is good to be back 
home again,” he states. 


His sense of humor is still intact as he 
says, “I don’t want to bore you with my 
whole career. I’ll just start in the first 
grade at the West School I had Miss.... 

William Gosselin, athletic director for 
Methuen public schools, tests Bedro- 
sian’s humor. “Steve, the coaches and I 
looked back at your record and found you 
still owe us some equipment. You never 
returned 11 pair of socks, size 14, 3 bat- 
ting helmets, size 8%, and 11 athletic sup- 
porters, junior size.” 


On the more serious side, Bedrosian 
explains how ‘It took a long time to be 
good.’ He says he was not an outstan- 
ding ballplayer who stood head and 
shoulders above the rest. In fact, he was 
just a mediocre player who just kept prac- 
ticing and playing. 

Bedrosian started his baseball career 
when he was 8 on the Methuen little 
league teams such as the Midgets and the 
Orioles. He was not a shining star on any 
of the teams he played for from little 
league right on through to Methuen High 
School and legion teams. 


Leo Polizotti, Methuen’s ‘‘Mr. Little 
League,” claims, ‘“‘Watching from the 
sidelines, all of us agreed that this 
youngster would play in the majors. Not 
you, Steve, your brother Bob.”’ 


Remembering his Methuen High days 
Bedrosian states, ‘I played at Methuen 
High School in 1975 for Skeets Scanlon. 
We were not the best team, but we work- 
ed hard and were taught the fundamen- 
tals of baseball to point us on the right 
track.” 

Soccer was Bedrosian’s stronger sport 
in high school. Michael Sorter, Bedro- 
sian’s former soccer coach at Methuen, 
says, ‘“Steve’s acompetitor, a winner who 
strives hard to succeed. There was always 
talk that he had a real good arm, but I 
didn’t project him to be of major league 


STEVE BEDROSIAN, relief pitcher, and Cy Young winner, of the Philadelphia 


Phillies. 


caliber. It’s nice to see him be successful. 
I’m proud of him.” 

Even when Bedrosian played for the 
Northern Essex Knights from 1975 to 
1977, he wasn’t an exemplary player. He 
asserts that while no college was 
recruiting him for his baseball talents, 
Northern Essex was the only college that 
would accept him as a walk-in on th 
baseball team. 


Towards the end of his Northern 
Essex career, Bedrosian experienced his 
first lucky break. Due to the illness of 
another player, he was named to the all- 
star team in 1977. He played the best 
game of his career that day without 
knowing his old high school coach had ar- 
ranged for scouts from the University of 
New Haven to be there to watch that 
game. Bedrosian remembers, ‘I struck 
out seven out of nine guys in the last 
three innings.” 

Neil Alianello, who played legion ball 
with Bedrosian and began umpiring in 
the minor leagues in 1979, says ‘‘Steve 
was good but not a standout. He 
developed late, even as a freshmen at Nor- 
thern Essex, his first year was shaky 
before he blossomed.”’ 

The all-star game was a turning point 
in Bedrosian’s career. After being ac- 
quired by the University of New Haven, 
he found his game flourished and within 
a year he was being offered the chance of 
a lifetime. 

He was the third round draft choice 
of the Atlanta Braves and was facing one 


of the toughest decisions of his young life. 
He turned to his family and friends for 
help in weighing out the advantages and 
disadvantages of either continuing his 
senior year at New Haven or leaving to 
play rookie ball. 


In 1986, Bedrosian was traded by 
Atlanta to the Philadelphia Phillies. 
Bedrosian asserts, “I like the Phillies. I’m 
just glad for the opportunity to play 
baseball. The Braves have a good 
organization,” he says, while explaining 
the turmoil the team was in at the time 
he was traded — a move he views as 
positive, maintaining he looks at it as 
“Philadelphia wanted me, not Atlanta 
didn’t want me.” 


Polizotti maintains, “When Ted Turner 


and his strategy group gave up on you, 
they didn’t realize the character behind 


Steve Bedrosian. I’m happy you proved 
them wrong. I’m also very happy I had 
something to do with it in a small way.” 

Another person who helped shape 
Bedrosian when he was young feels he 
knows what made the difference between 
success and failure for Bedrosian. William 
Blood, Bedrosian’s Babe Ruth coach, at- 
tributes Bedrosian’s success to three fac- 
tors. Blood asserts, ‘‘Steve is goal- 
oriented, he always wanted to be the best. 
He’s a competitor who always hated to 
lose. He was always the hardest worker, 
the first to show up for practice and the 
last to leave. 

Blood also recalls, ‘‘He can run, hit, 
field, and throw with accuracy. He has a 


Mario Pagnoni, Bedrosian’s American 
Legion coach, concurs, “Nobody would 
ever have thought. he would make it. 
Steve worked extra hard, and is extreme- 
ly dedicated. I’m in awe of the kid from 
Conrad Street. Not only did he make it 
to the big leagues but he is excelling in 
the big league.” 

Pagnoni is also extremely grateful to 
Bedrosian because the better he per- 
forms, the better his old coaches look. 
Now, when another coach is bragging, 
Pagnoni can look him straight in the eye 
and ask, “How many Cy Young winners 
have you coached?’ 

As arelief pitcher, Bedrosian must be 
ready to pitch every day. ‘I watch the 
game to see who I am going to face in the 
later innings.”’ 


Fear is definitely a word that is not in 
his vocabulary. Repeatedly asked what 
pitcher, hitter, or team he fears the most, 
Bedrosian consistently answers, ‘‘I don’t. 
I don’t fear any hitter. There’s that word 
fear again. I don’t fear any team the 
most. 


Bedrosian has an ability to block out 
outside pressure, tensions, and even fears 
when he is on the mound, an ability 
Rosemary Loveday, assistant professor 
in the department of sports and leisure 
studies, feels he may have developed in 
her ‘‘Experiences in Self Awareness” 
‘class. He focused on developing concen- 
tration on the mound so he could relax 
and focus on one pitch at a time. 


Loveday remembers, “‘He told me I’d 
be a big league pitcher one day. Watch 
for me. You’ll see me in a major league 
uniform.” 

Bedrosian is an advocate of developing 
a relationship with sportswriters. From 
the day he was traded to Philly, he at- 
tempted to get off to a good start with © 
the Philadelphia sports writers. “I 
answered all questions and it paid off dur- 
ing the year. Talk to the reporters when 
you're down. If you run, the reporters are 
going to bury you.” 


Stating that he probably shouldn’t be 
making these comments, Bedrosian con- 
tinues, ‘“‘Negative press sells newspapers. 
A story about 1 bombing that night 
people will pick and buy. 

Every little kic rowing up in New 
England dreams © playing for the Red 
Sox. Does Steve Bedrosian share that 
dream? ‘It’s always been a dream of 
mine. Anything can happen in baseball, 
but I’m happy with Philadelphia,” claims 
Bedrosian. 

“Again, I’m still Steve Bedrosian. This 
hasn’t gotten to me. I still have a job to 
go to next year and I want to be ready 
for it. 

“T’ve learned a lesson from Roger 
Clemens after he won two consecutive Cy 
Young Awards. You can’t let your gua! 
down. You have to keep trying and kee 
working hard,’’ Bedrosian reflects. 


Alianello states, ‘I was excited whe 
Steve made it to the big leagues. Five or 
six more good years setting a couple o! 
records and he’s definite hall of fame 
candidate.” 

As for how long he will be at this game, 
Bedrosian claims, ‘‘I will play for as long 
as I can. As long as my arm holds out I'll 
stay at it.” 

“I didn’t really choose baseball, 
baseball chose me,’’ Bedrosian asserts. 


He’s in it for the ‘‘paycheck every two 
weeks and the love of the game,”’ 
adding ‘‘Like most players the love of 
the game comes first with the money 
being secondary.”’ 

Individual awards and achievements 
are fine, but that’s not what it’s all about 
claims Bedrosian. “I would like nothing 
more than to be in a world series. To be 
the best team in baseball.” Being in that 
situation would be Bedrosian’s ideal. 

He starts training for baseball season 
in February. He concentrates on exercises 
for his legs and abdominal muscles. “I 
like to start early and I don’t do weights. 
Stay away from weights, Bedrosian cau- 
tions any of the aspiring young 
ballplayers in the endience. 

He prefers to p/ay in cities with good 
weather places li: San Diego, although 
the mound and /\ow he’s pitched in the 
park before have » lot more to do with it 
than the weather. ‘““My nemesis is 
Pittsburgh,” Bedrosian states because he 
was involved i fight in that park. 

Bedrosian’s role models as he was 
growing up were |‘ 1e Red Sox and Bruins 
along with individuals like Rico Petrocelli, 
Carl Yastremski, and George Scott. 
Speaking to the audience at Methuen 
High School reminded him of the time he 
went to see George Scott speak when he 
was a kid. ‘‘This is a little different. This 
is my hometown and part of me is with 
you,” Bedrosian states. . 


When Bedrosian is not on the mound, 
he can be found spending time with his 
wife Tammy and their two sons Kyle and 
Cody. He enjoys dog breeding, raising 
chow-chows to sell, four-wheeling, and his 
hobby of HO scale trains. He hopes to 
pass down his love for trains and his col- 
lection to his sons. 

During off season, he gets to spend 
more time with his family both in Duluth, 
Georgia, where he lives now, and back - 
home in Methuen with his parents, fami- 
ly, and friends. 
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A COMPETITIVE 


EDGE FOR NECC 


Woodbury demands discipline, 
expects a winning season 


by Bob Simonds 

To provide a competitive, disciplined 
atmosphere, and still have fun is Andrea 
Woodbury’s coaching philosophy. She ex- 
pects her players to put academics first, 
and then have a strong commitment to 
the team. This philosophy has worked for 
her and her players over the years. 

Woodbury played basketball along 
with other sports, in high school and in 
college, but ‘‘Basketball is my favorite,”’ 
she says. 


She started coaching, beginning at Pit- 
furd Mender High School in Rochester, 
New York. She moved to Londonderry 
High in New Hampshire, then came to 
NECC, where she is in her fourth year. 


Woodbury’s goals for this year are to 
win 20 or more games, to win the state 
championship, and to do better in the 
regionals than last year. No easy tasks, 
but the Lady Knights seem to be up to it. 

Asked what her ultimate goal is, 
Woodbury replied, “I don’t know...maybe 
to coach a division one or two Ivy League 
school in the NCAA, and do well.” 

Woodbury’s greatest basketball 
memory. is beating Endicott her first year 
here, in overtime. The Lady Knights lost 
twice during the season, so this was a 
grudge match. All the major players foul- 


ed out during regular time, so two players 
who never played in a game before played 
in overtime. The Lady Knights shut out 
Endicott and won. 


Ladies have new assistant coach 


by Bob Simonds 

The Lady Knights have a new assis- 
tant coach this year, but she’s no stranger 
to the team. Dorianne Beckford, last 
years’s captain, is now working with 
Coach Andrea Woodbury. “This is a new 
experience for me. Last year I played, 
now I’m coaching. At first I didn’t think 
I could tell people what to do, but in the 
first game it came naturally. It’s a great 
feeling to see someone improve because 
you have helped them.” 

Beckford played on the Haverhill High 
School varsity team from the time she 
was a sophomore, and on the NECC team 
during the ‘85-‘86 and ‘86-87 season. She 
helped out on the ‘85-86 state champion- 
ship team. 

Beckford hopes to gain coaching ex- 
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perience from this job. She is going to ma- 
jor in sports communications, and she 
thinks the coaching time will be helpful 
on future jobs. 

Her greatest basketball memory is hav- 
ing been a part of the Haverhill High 
basketball team that went on to the state 
championship and won. Her worst 
memory is losing to the Methuen High 
team in the playoffs. 


She credits Kevin Woofel for teaching 
her the basics and fine tuning her skills. 
Her parents also played a big part in sup- 
porting her basketball career, attending 
almost all of her games, home and away. 

Asked her favorite basketball player, 
she named the same person most people 
in this area would — the Bird. 


Training Awards Program 
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ANDREA WOODBURY, women’s coach. 


Bruins looking good 


by Ken Morgan 

Consistency is a huge word when the 
Boston Bruins are mentioned. That has 
been the team’s biggest obstacle every 
season. 

Terry O’Reilly’s bunch has turned over 
a new leaf thus far this season and has 
done it in style. The most recent consis-. 
tent streak was seven solid victories, 
most coming away from the Garden. 

The B’s have played 18 road games so 
far, a large number for so early in the 
season. Only 12 games have been played 
at home. As usual, Boston is trying to 
lead the Adams division and the league 
in points. The latest seven game winning 
streak the Bruins put together has helped 
close the gap considerably. 

The improved play of Geoff Courtnall, 
Bob Sweeney, and Steve Kasper has been 
one of the reasons for the club’s early 
season success. 

Scoring depth is a must in the NHL — 
just look at the Pittsburgh Penguins. 
They are a team of the future, but until 
they receive some scoring depth to match 
Mario Lemieux, they won’t be able to con- 
tend in the tough Patrick Division. 

A fatigued Ray Bourque has continued 
to struggle this season, at least by Bour- 
que standards. During Boston’s five 
game losing streak, another consistent 
pattern, Bourque was especially 
noticeable. However, if you compare 
Bourque’s play to that of rookie Glen 
Wesley’s, both players are in fact equal. 
Yet, Wesley has earned much praise, leav- 
ing Bourque’s play just average. Rest 
assured Bourque will improve throughout 
the season along with Wesley. The entire 
defensive corps of the Bruins has made 
some errors, but they seem to be 
improving. 

Doug Keans, meanwhile, just refuses 
to give up as a Bruin after an excellent 
start. Before training camp was started, 
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there was much pre-judgment that Bill 
Ranford and Reggie Lemelin were going 
to be the goalies, and Keans would be 
shipped out of Boston. 

But Keans, as he did the past two 
years, shone in camp and kept his job. He 
stole a game at Detroit Nov. 23, shutting 
out the Red Wings 1-0. He also stopped 


-apenalty shot in that game by the Wing’s 


leading scorer Steve Yzerman. 

Lemelin has also come on after an un- 
characteristic 1-4-2 start. He was 
unbeaten in six games before dropping 
the game at Washington, which also end- 
ed the team’s seven game winning streak. 

Courtrall’s shot has suddenly become 
a detriment for all NHL goalies. Most of 
his goals have come from the heavy slap- 
shot when he streaks down the far 
boards, and luckily Montreal has been the 
victim. 

Stevie Kasper collected a hat trick last 
week at the Forum, bringing his total 
goals to thirteen. Kasper has been known 
mostly for his defensive play, winning the 
Selke Trophy in 1983-84 for the best 
defensive forward. This season the Bruins 
opponents will need to shadow Kasper 
instead. 

The injury factor regarding the club 
hasn’t been positive, but it hasn’t af- 
fected the morale as much as it did before. 
Tom McCarthy, Tommy Lehman, Kraig 
Neinheius, and Nevin Markwart are or 
were on the list. Once they return, it can 
only mean better chances for the Bruins. 
* * * * * 

TV-38’s tandem of Fred Cusick and 
Derek Sanderson has been quite effective. 
Since John Peirson’s retirement as color 
commentator, 38 has countered with 
Dave Shea and even Terry O’Reilly as 
Cusick’s partner. Last season, Sanderson 
joined Cusick and Shea on the New 
England Sports Network, and this year 
he is soloing with Cusick on TV-38. 

Humor is needed to break the 
monotony of broadcasting, and Sander- 
son has displayed some and even waking 
up a very dull Cusick. 

Shea continues to work with NESN, 
and Peirson still hasn’t totally called it 
quits, as he still makes random intermis- 
sion appearances on 38 with Sean 
McDonough. 


Pats still in it 


by James Keene 

The Patriots aren’t out of it yet. They 
are tied for second place, and if they win 
the remainder of their games, it is possi- 
ble they will win the division. 

At first that sounds as if they have a 
shot. Let’s not forget the team we’re talk- 
ing about. The Patriots are in a division 
that is probably the weakest in the league 
and has become the laughing stock of the 
NFL. Three teams are tied for first place 
with a paltry 6-5 record. . 

Even if the Pats do win the division, 
they have little or no chance of advanc- 
ing in the playoffs. The quarterback situa- 
tion is up in the air with their starter, 
Tony Easton, out hurt, and backup Steve 
Grogan playing erratically. That leaves 
Tom Ramesy, who has done a fair job 
lately, but he won’t take the Patriots to 
the Super Bowl. 

As for the running game, there isn’t 
much to talk about. They don’t have one. 
At least we have the Celtics to look for- 
ward to. 


Book Fair 


sponsored by the 


Student Senate 
Monday, Dec. 7— Friday, Dec. 11 


in the cafeteria lobby from 10 a.m. — 2 p.m. 


| Over 200 titles including: 
e novels e sports 


~ le childrens’stories e science fiction 
| and many more aa See: 
Do your Christmas shopping early — 


for more information please contact 

any member of the Student Senate 
in the student center, room F122 or call 374-3900 
| ext. 2632 


